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When the Mounted Police Went West 


By Joun Peter TurRNER 
PART | 


IXTY years 
ago the scarlet 
tunics of the 
North West 
Mounted Police 
first flashed upon 


the frontier. Times 
have changed since 
then:astaid regime 
ot occupation 
suppla nted a 
picturesque 
tering of wavering 
life warring 
nomads and dusky 


has 


scnut- 


bison have given 
wa to modern 
usage. Cattle pas- 
tures, cultivated 
fields, tree-girt 


farmsteads, cities, 


towns and villages have replaced a 


vast arena of unrestained — pursuit; 
webworks of steel have obliterated 
time-worn Indian trails. The flaming 


vesterdays upon the plains are growing 
dim the old North-West has vanished. 

Upon a few courageous statesmen 
and rested the course 
Canada’s destiny in the west; and, in the 
sweeping transition that followed the 
setting up of responsible government 
at Fort Garry on the margin of the 
prairies, the task of introducing law and 
order to a region more than half as large 
as Europe fell to the lot of a little army 
of barelv 300 mounted men. 

The summer of 1874 in the Canadian 
North-West was rife with action. The 


ploneers ol 


ol 


swing from buffalo ponies to plough- 
shares called for precise and tactful 
preparation. Though want of under- 


standing had signalized a bitter outbreak 
of revolt on the Red River five vears 
earlier, there was now no lack. of 
studied thought on the part of the 
young Dominion in taking over from 
the Hudson’s Bay the huge, undeveloped 


realm of Rupert’s Land. Stirred by 
bitter lessons learned at the hands of 
Louis Riel, the Métis (Halfbreed) 


patriot, and by reports of debauchery 
and bloodshed on the outlying frontier, 





the FederalGiovern- 


ment had passed 
Acts to. institute 
a semi-military 
foree in the west- 
ern territory, to 
prohibit the im- 
portation and 
manufacture of 
intoxicants, and 
to establish the 


tenets of theBritish 
code. Communica- 
verbal and 
printed to 
that all and sundry 
would be dealt with 


Tons 
show 


in the same man- 
ner as in the pro- 
vinces ol older 
Canada, had been proffered as the 
basis of the new order of life upon 
the plains. All the essentials of a great 
transformation has begun to press 


toward the awakening of the untamed 
West. Winnipeg, with a population of 
3000, had grown up around Fort Garry 
and had reached the status of incorpora- 
tion; a telegraph line linked the prairie 
capital with the outside world; the 
international boundary was being marked 
by a joint commission under the pro- 


tection of United States troops; railwav 
surveyors were in the field. Land 
settlers from the east and south the 
basic empire builders — were turning 


to the virgin, prairie soil: and the North 
West Mounted Police force, having had 
its inception the previous year in the 
office of the Prime Minister. Sir John 
A. Maedonald, at Ottawa, being 
organized to patrol and safeguard the 
newly-purchased heritage from ‘Red 
River” to the Rockies. Already three 
initial divisions of the searlet riders, 
comprising less than their prescribed 
number of men, had been assembled in 


was 


the infant Province of Manitoba and 
were stationed at the Stone’ Fort, 
twenty miles down stream from the 


budding metropolis of the West; and, 
1200 miles away, additional recruits 
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had been rigidly prepared to face their 


arduous duties. In June three troops, 
each of fifty men, with some super- 
numaries to bring the Stone’ Fort 


detachment to its authorized strength, 


left the Old Fort at Toronto in two 
special trains under permission trom 
Washington to travel with horses and 


equipment via Chicago and St. Paul to 
Fargo close to the Manitoba boundary; 


and on July Sth. under Lieutenant- 
( olonel Ceorge A French, fresh from 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, and Major 
James F. Macleod, from an ancient 


family in the Isle of Skye, the combined 
establishment rode out from Dufferin 
now Emerson), sixty miles up the Red 
River from Fort Garry, to traverse the 
open wilderness to the Bow and Bells 
Rivers in the country of the Blackfeet. 

Never before had a spectacle of such 
potential appeared on these 
silent prairies. In the forefront rode 
‘A” troop mounted on dark bay horses 


promise 


Behind these came “B” with dark 
brown mounts: then “C” with bright 
chestnuts, followed by “D” and “EB” 


on greys and blacks and “F”’ on light 
bays. The sparkling brilliance of the 


splendid equipage, accompanied by 
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several 9-pound guns and limbers and 
interspersed by draft oxen, covered 
waggons, cattle for slaughter, Red Rive: 
carts, portable kitchens, mowing 
machines and sundry equipment, 
presented a pieture unique in the annals 
of the West. That which the matchless 


adventurers of New France had long 
ago begun and the hard-headed fw 


traders of London and Montreal had 
partially achieved now rested upon the 
little group of ardent “‘redeoats” as they 
plodded westward. The North- 
West had been discovered and penetrated 
but not subdued and the last undertaking 
that would forever end its primitive 
obscurity was on the way. 
To the accompaniment of 
shrill shouts of 
Red River long 
cavaleade swung into Métis 
noisy and hilarious from farewell 


yreat 


( racking 


whips, command and 


screeching carts, the 
motion 


drivers, , 


baulky horses unaccustomed 
=T ubborn 


carousals, 
to their strange surroundings, 


and refractory oxen and bewildered 
cattle lent animation and confusion to 
the scene. Only a short distance was 


covered for the purpose ol adjusting 


everything to the trail. Camp was made 
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on the margin of a little lake a few miles creation filled the vision. This was and 
out, but no sooner were the tents that, the eve rested upon space fathom- 


pitched than a violent thunderstorm less and undefined. Northward, an empty 
the sequel of an even worse one at plain stretched to the horizon. The 
Dufferin swept the course ol the Pembina 


River paralleled the line 
of march along the south. 
In faintest blur, the 
Pembina Hills rose far 
ahead. Leagues on leagues 
of virgin soil, that down 
the centuries had put forth 
naught but successive 
growths of grass and 
Howers, spread everywhere 
in endless undulations. 
Rumours had been 
afloat that the 
Sioux were com- 


prairie, stampeding many 
of the horses and delaving 
travel till the following 
mid-day when the foree 
moved a few miles farther 
to the Riviére aux Marais. 
From here three cart-loads 
of superflous baggage were 
sent back to Dufferin. The 
first hours of travel had 
disclosed the non-essentials 
of transport, while the 
prospect of hard- 
ship and exposure 
had revealed the 
weak and recreant. 
Several men had 
deserted in the 
night: but, as 
signs of settlement 
disappeared, love 
of daring and 
adventure — stirred 
the resolute. Soon, 
















miting depreda- 
tions in Dakota 
and a constant 
vigilance was main- 
tained for maraud- 
ing bands. As the 
march proceeded 
parties of excited 
Métis from their 
on every side, a Lieut. Colonel George <A later Sir Georg settlement of St. 
land of bare _ French, First Commissioner of the N.W.M.P Joseph south of 
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the boundary were passed. They reported 


the Sioux had swooped among them 
killing three, and they were hurrying 
eastward for protection on the Red 
River. A halt was ordered at the foot 
of the Pembina Hills where a sudden 
storm again took the column by 


surprise and caused further confusion 


and stampedes. A long and gradual 
ascent now followed; and, after many 
breakdowns and delays, they reached 
Beef Lodge Hill, a noted landmark of 


the Red River plainsmen, round which 
skirted the cart trail of the buffalo 
hunters toward their favourite hunting 
grounds along the Grand Couteau du 
Missouri. No water could be found and 
after several hours of inaction, made 
intolerable by clouds of mosquitos, a 
forced march brought the van to the 
Pembina River. Here good pasture was 
located and a cool night breeze brought 
welcome respite and relief. Long after 
nightfall many straggling ox-carts and 
cattle continued to arrive, being barely 
afforded opportunity to relax = ere 
the journey was resumed; and a 
succeeding full day’s travel across a 
hare expanse brought the column to the 
White Earth Creek. A party of six 


¢ pontes and 
force at the 


Métis plainsmen with twels 


six carts had joined the 
Pembina, having been dispatched over 
the hunters’ trail by Lieutenant-Governo! 
Morris at Fort Garry, to act as guides 
and earry presents for future use among 
the Indians. 

Without mishap the first hundred 
miles had been accomplished; many 
times that distance lay between the 
force and its objective in the land of the 
Blackfeet. No great difficulties had 
appeared across the way, but the future 
too well as signs of fatigue 
among the animals became increasingly 
apparent. The merciless summer heat 
and lack of water, augmented by hordes 
of winged pests that tormented their 
victims ceaselessly, tested to the full the 
patience and fortitude of man and beast, 
and it was decided by the Commissioner 
to travel early and late and rest as much 
as possible during the heat of the day. 
A monotonous region void of features 


boded none 


stretched ahead and for the first time 
evidences of buffalo were seen. Large 
boulders protruding here and _ there 


were smoothly polished by the rubbing 
of innumerable animals, the ground 
being scored in all directions by their 
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‘ed River carts 


trench-like trails. Skulls and bleaching 
bones littered every slope. Palpitating 
heat came down shrouding the distances 
in shimmering haze; stunted 
clothed the sun-baked uplands. No 
trees worthy of the name relieved the 
constant dreariness; and no life, save an 
occasional antelope or coyote scurrying 
away in alarm, enlivened the endless 
tedium. Long hours and days of travel 
passed till, like a low-hung cloud, the 
blue outline of the Turtle Mountain 
showed plainly in the south and west 
and the successive undulations of the 
prairie gave way to knotted groups of 
little hills. Horses had been continually 
giving out; the pace was becoming 
slower and slower; and, fearing that the 
journey would prove longer than anti- 
cipated, the Commissioner cut down 
the daily rations. 

As the slopes of the Turtle Mountain 
were reached the rear portions of the 
straggling train were strung far out 
upon the prairie, some of the worn-out 
animals being helpless, and the long 
shoulders of the ‘‘mountain”’ were sur- 
mounted only by sheer determination. 
Horses and oxen were breaking down 


grasses 


carts and waggons were 
strewn In confusion; but with 
dogged tenacity the now disjointed 


column dragged its length o’er crest and 


incessantly ; 


le IOSC 


hollow and camp was made among the 
brush-clad slopes. Little grass could 
be found, though a quantity of musty 


hay left the previous year by the 
boundary surveyors made timely fodder. 

Beyond the Turtle Mountain the 
force struck out upon a bare expanse 
bounded in the west by low sandhills. 
Horses hung their heads as they trudged 
mechanically forward, and the men 
slouched in easy positions on the carts 
and waggons. Ashes from countless 
prairie fires arose at every step to settle 
in layers of blistering grime. The 
scattered column with its mudeaked 
guns and dusty transport had lost the 
smart appearance and impatient energy 
attending its departure. Upon mounting 
a ridge of broken ground that 
abruptly from the plain like the remnant 
of some ancient beach, the wooded 
valley of the Souris River could be 
seen; and ere another day had closed, 
good pasture, wood and water had been 
found in joint abundance. 


rises 
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kon two davs the force camped along 


the Souris, resting, bathing, washing 
clothes, repairing equipment and re- 
adjusting loads Several horses died 


while here and those which were badly 


foundered were turned loose to shift 
ror themselves, while such as were 
galled by the saddles and collars were 


exchanged for spares. Diversion dispelled 
for the time the monotony of the gruelling 
trail prairie chickens teemed on every 
side and ducks swarmed in nearby 
marshes, providing welcome additions 
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to thi claily tare 
Signs of buffalo were 
innumerable, their 
bleaching skulls and 


shrunken e¢ 
strewing the prairie 
all directions, attended 
by carrion vultures and 
countless crows. 
Rising within Cana- 
dian territory from the 
Crrand 


great 


arcasses 


slopes of the 
C‘outeau, the 
prairie ridge that runs 
south-easterly for 600 


miles, the Sourts Rivet 
follows «a southerly 
course till far within 


the borders of Dakota 
then, in wide sweeps 
it returns its waters 
northward to meet the 
Assiniboine flowing 
eastward to the Red 
Thus encompassed, a 
broad plain devoid of 
trees gave intimate fore 
boding of the vaeant 
realm beyond: and 
reluctantly leaving the 
pleasant ecump site 
French and his sturdy 
following again set out. 
Far off in the indistinet 
blending of earth and 
=k the bare elevation 
of the Couteau stretch- 
ed along the west. Like 
a torpid sea of drab 
discolouration, the 
Souris Plain shimmered 


noch of tne S104 

plains. Photograpl in summer glare. On 

} the unnurtured —up- 
lands, scant vegeta- 
tions lay eurled and 


shrivelled; in the hollows, grasshoppers 
had completed the ruin, their drowsy 
whirring seeming to intensify the heat. 
One by one, the weakening horses gave 
out and were either abandoned or brought 
on slowly in the rear. Cattle and oxen, 
now sore-footed and reduced, were kept 
in motion only by constant prodding and 
persistance, and many of the eastern 
men began to suffer from frequent use of 
water from stagnant sloughs. 

A fortnight out from Dufferin, the 


second crossing of the Souris was 











WHEN THI 
accomplished and 
camp was made the 
following day at the 
Hill of the Murdered 
Scout, close by the 
little Riviére des Laes 
By evening of anothe: 
irksome march the 
Spring of St. Peter, a 
time-honoured 
ping place of the plains 
reached 


stop- 


hunters, was 
where by sinking half- 
barrels in some mud- 


holes wells ol pure 
cold water were created 
sufficient for the entire 
command, On the 
bank of the 
at Short Creek 
another long halt was 
made. Most of the 
horses were exhausted 
and ready to lie down 
at every opportunity. 
Supplies were again 
reduced and _ buffalo 
pemmican, brought 
from Fort Garry 
against emergency, now 
became a regular part 
of each day’s rations. 
All along the valley 
the ravines were clad 
in greenest verdure, 
affording abundant 
pasturage. Wood 
abounded in the coulees 
or draws that led up- 
ward to the plain, and 
coal from outcroppings 
in the banks was 
turned to use in the 
portable The 
Great Couteau filled 
the entire southwest 
as far as the eve could reach. Nearby the 
remarkable Roche Pereée rose abruptly 
from the valley, its fissured sandstone 
walls with names and native 
hieroglyphics, among them that of the 
ill-fated and gallant Custer of the 7th. 
United States Cavalry who two years 
later was to go down fighting desperately 
in the annihilation of his entire com- 
mand at the hands of the outraged Sioux. 
The transport having been completely 
overhauled and a week’s rations cooked, 


western 


SOUrIs, 


~ 


forges. 


SCC yrred 
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the rested train was again ready for 
the march. Captain Jarvis was left 
behind at the Split Rock with “A” 
division how adjusted to include most 
of the ailing men and weak horses 
together with a large number of waggons 
ox carts, cattle and stores unde 


instructions to recuperate as far as 
possible, to proceed northward to Fort 
Ellice of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and thence to Fort Edmonton, 600 
miles to the north-west on the Upper 
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Saskat 

chewan 
Waving 
farewells 
and well- 
wishes 
French's 
reduced 
following 
turned 
faces west- 


ward and 
afters pass- 
ing “4 


Boundary 
(‘om mis- 
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The silence 


Is oppres- 
sive. The 
very la- 
bou r ot 


talkin £ 
becomes 
irksome 
and we fall 


to medita- 


tion The 
eye ronms 
above the 
waste and 


thoughts 
wander 
the winds 


“i> 


sion depot Vounted Police crossing the Dirt Hill, August 1&74 From a sketei Qn An- 
nine miles } Iienri Julien made on the march, published in Canad? gust ith 
‘ . Tilustrated News } i 
farther on, the guides 
the main lost then 
body of adventurers could be said to be — bearings and led the force many miles 


entirely out of touch. On a high plateau 
overlooking the vallev of Long Creek, the 
most westerly branch of the Souris, a re- 
freshing halt was made, a deep cleft 
providing a break-neck approach to the 
broad lands below, Ww here Pa | pool of spring 
water formed by beaver dams offered 
splendid bathing. Twenty-six miles were 
made on the final dav of the month, the 
route lving north-westerly along the 
creek with ample grass continually at 
hand. 

While the main body paralleled Long 
Creek, Macleod, with five men and six 
carts, struck out in search of a small 
Métis settlement at Wood Mountain 
in the south-west, to procure pemmican 
and fodder if possible and such horses as 
could be picked up. The sloping eminence 
of the Couteau, devoid of tree or bush, 
crowded on the left, bearing close upon 


the general course of travel and, at 
intervals its flanking hills rose across 
the way, past which the heavier loads 


detoured. 
One whose written impressions give 
brief glimpses of the march has left a 


profound picture of the realm of utter 


loneliness that rolled on every. side. 


“The eye dwells on vacancy, tired of 


at the sky above or the earth 
A feeling of weariness comes 


glancing 
beneath. 


on, interrupted by vague longings for 


something bevond the line of the horizon 
which is ever barred across the vision. 


in aimless travel over the bewildering 
uplands. But the general direction was 
followed by the compass and two days 
later, on the brushy flank of the Dirt 
Hill. a long rest was ordered near a 
cluster log huts, the winter head- 
quarters of the Métis hunters from 
Fort Qu’Appelle——the Company's 
“pemmican post’ a hundred miles to 
the north-east. The Grande Couteau 
had been successfully passed but many 
of the animals were in a pitiable state 
of exhaustion; and, while forcibly delayed, 
the men laid in a supply of dry wood for 
use on the plains beyond. At 
partly rested and repaired, the struggling 
transport penetrated a region that seemed 
bevond the world: a land of stark 
creation, unchanged and empty down 
the ages, presenting an enormous panora- 
ma of impenetrable loneliness. 

Soon a great, barren lowland appeared 
in which a dual area of undrained water 
with flat-lying shores stretched north- 
ward to the skyline. Here, in a bygone 
day, «a hunting camp of Assiniboines 
fleeing from pursuing Blackfeet had 
abandoned three old women who worn 
with toil and almost blind had perished 
in attempting a crossing bevond thei 
depth and had left a name by which the 
region was henceforth to be known. 
The Métis guides, prone to superstition, 
endeavoured to shun the place. claiming 
that the old wives’ cries could be heard 
far out the dismal waters. Noisy 


Te 


of 


last, 


on 
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wildfowl accentuated the foerbidding 


loneliness. Myriads of feathered life 
teemed on the alkalied margins or rose 
mm ¢lamouring flocks: and, sullen and 


aloof, the surrounding plain lay parched 
barren, strewn with whitening 
bones tising from the bordering 
shallows a putrid stagnation hung upon 
the ducks and plover were 
shot large numbers, and in the 
distance a small band of buffalo, elusivel, 


and 


air. GCreese 


it) 
vanishing beyond the slopes, created 
keen excitement and speculation. 

\ few miles bevond the Old Wives’ 
Lakes the resourceful Macleod awaited 
the labouring column, having obtained 
x goodly quantity of pemmuican and 
dried meat. He and his men again set 
out with forty carts under armed escort 
bring forward a supply 
available from the surplus stored by the 


to ol oats 


Boundary Commission near the border: 
and glad enough to leave the region ol 
the uncongenial lakes, the hardened 
travellers struck blindly westward. More 
and more the strain was telling upon the 


jaded horses: and 
finding an admira- 
ble site on Pinto 
(‘reek a small 
stream that joins 
the Old Wives’ 
(‘reek from the 
clireection of Wood 
Mountain, French 


decided to remain 
encamped for sev- 
eral davs \ few 
men were on. the 
sick list and many 


of the jhorses anc 


iH 1vé 5" 


, ich 
‘Sand SRV 
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Lakes lay a vast 


POLICK WENT WEs'1] ol 
oxen were unable to go turther without 
rest. For some time each day’s march had 
left trailing remnants far along the way 
Dead or helpless horses and oxen marked 
every recent camping ground, and it was 
plain to the that his 
force was wearing down to a degree that 


Commissioner 


would demand every ounce of energy 
to carry on. Of complaining there was 
little. With cheerful spirit each fel! to 
his part. 

Day after day, as the sun sank below 
the western rim, the travel-worn camyp 
resounded with good-hearted comrade 
ship. Readiness to make the best. of 
every situation had become an essential! 
part of duty; and the western frontie: 


the limits of a single month 
had marked for its 
and resourceful recruit 
the Red Rive 


lmpress upon the gallant little army, and 


within 
own many a daring 
The long grind 
from had made a deep 
fortunate it had been that the personne! 
and equipment were of the best. The task 

of conveying a self- 

supporting Torce 
wide a 
territory had 
ready exacted the 
utmost from man 
and beast, and the 


NCTOSS so) 


} 
al- 


; 


rough schooling Ol 
the plains had 
disclosed a stamina 


nnd endurance 

that augured well 

for the future. 
\head lay the 


(;renut Unknown! 


From here a land of danger 


and death—the last great West—tenanted 
ld animals and wilder men, confronted Fre 
ind his red-coated following of three hundred hu } 
The administrative arm of Canada had reached out t heck- 
mate the retgn of lawle ssness thal h 1d dritted across tite VJ 
order tothe country of the Blackfeet. The March number of the 
portray the Sirug ele the os Vounted” unde rwenttoreach thet 
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The Land of Central Tianshan 


By ALExaANDER MicHaeE.t IONOFF 


Fo an air-minded man should under- 

take a flight Central Asia 

from the East, following the 43rd 
parallel of latitude, when he reached 
the 95th meridian he would see ahead 
of him in the misty distance a long 
stretch of mountains,——a chain that rises 
sharply amidst the Great Asiatic Desert. 
Nearing these colossal teeth of rock, he 
would notice that they widen and spread 
in endless ridges and branches towards 
the West, gradually becoming higher, 
and at the SSth meridian reaching an 
average of S.0OO0 feet level 
with individual snow-covered peaks 
rising over 13,000 feet. 

This is the beginning of the 
mountain land of Tianshan that spreads 
towards the west for hundreds of miles, 
ending at the 66th meridian, and 
scattering its innumerable branches into 
the land of Semirechie, or Russian 
Turkestan, as well as Eastern Bukhara. 
Towards the south-west it runs its rocky 
unconquered ridges through Sarykol to 
the glacier walls of Kharakorum that 
sends its waters down into the Indian 


“uCTOSS 


above seu 


vreat 


(cean. 
The main ridge of Tianshan is divided 


in three parts: First.--Starting from the 


Citv of Khami (95th meridian) to the 
mountain junction of Adankur (85th 
meridian This ridge is about 500 
miles long and is called the Eastern 
Tianshan. Second. From Adankur 
junction to the ridge of Khan-Tengri 


SOth meridian) is called Central Tians- 
han, and is 250 miles long. Third. 
From Khan-Tengri to the mountains of 


Suek (74th meridian)—400 miles long, 
is the Western Tianshan. The most 
interesting of the three in striking 
contrasts of nature, and the most 


variety of ethnographic 


important in 
Central 


life and natural 
Tianshan 
Getting nearer the ridge of Adankur, 
the airman would find his route barred 
by the high mountain-system of Borok- 
horo: and here he would find it worth 
land i the valleys, 


resources, IS 


in one of 


while to 


choosing a more primitive Way ol 
travelling. He would easily find a 


mountain horse, a tireless, strong and 


well-trained animal. A guide with a 
knowledge of the Kirghese language 
Is most necessary, as this eastern 
Esperanto will be more than useful 
all the way from the 110th meridian 


down to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

The Central Tianshan, beginning with 
the Adankur mountain junction, runs 
towards the west, where it 
region of vast glaciers. This ts the great 
ridge of Khan Tengri. The averags 
height is between 10,000 and = 12,000 
feet. with some of the peaks rising to 
22.000 feet. These mountains are 
formed mostly of granite. Their north- 
ern slopes descend into the beautiful 
valleys of the two rivers Tekess and 
Kungess, and are covered with un- 
touched timber which consists mainly of 
Picea Tianshanica (or Picea Schren- 
kianna), and below is covered with wild 
poplar, apple trees and birch 

\ very steep southern slope falls into 
the plain of Kashgar and at its foot 
has an elevation of about 3,000 feet. 
This slope is almost bare and the only 
growth that could be found ts in the 
mountain valleys which gradually turn 
into wide natural pastures. 

The Central Tianshan is cut in all 
directions by innumerable mountain 
valleys, and has many and exceptionally 
at the bottom of which 


becomes iM 


narrow canyons, 


run streams of glacial waters. The 
eastern end is filled with the huge 
basins of the Big and Minor Youlduz 


The Star Way) which widely spread 
at the height of 8,000 feet and represent 
one of the most rich and flourishing 
pastures in the world. These valleys, 
surrounded by high and rocky ledges, 
are protected from the cold northern 
and dry southern winds, and for a long 
time in the year are covered with a rich 
blanket of which often 
the height of a man. 

Out of the midst of this empire of 
proudly into the sky the 


reaches 


£rass, 


Snow rises 
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sublime giant Khan Tengri. The name 
in the native tongue means ‘The 
Throne of the Almighty.”’ Its diamond- 
like crown, reaching an altitude of 
24,000 feet, reflects the rays of the sun 
in milliards of sparks, sometimes with 
the red shade of rubies, sometimes with 
the tender lights of opals, and at sunset 
covering itself with a transparent and 
smoky veil of pale blue. Many legends 
and poetic fancies are dedicated to this 
Monarch of the land of Tianshan. 
Many beautiful sagas were inspired by 
its magnificence, sagas that reach us 
from the depth of the past. Being seen 
for hundreds of miles, especially on a 
bright day, Khan Tengri attracts the 
superstitious East as an object of 


everlasting worship, as a divine in- 


accessible Throne of God. 

The glacier of Khan Tengri continuing 
towards the south-west divides into two 
separate glaciers which are known under 
the names of Mushketoff and Semenoff. 
atter 


so called two Russian scientist- 





explorers who were the first to reach 
these unknown regions. 

The eastern part of the ridge has many 
passes, with mountain trails not difficult 
to travel, but the western end is almost 
unapproachable, having only one pass, 
Muz Art (Glacier Pass), in a cirele of 
about one hundred miles. This Muz 
Art pass runs through the ridge at a 
height of 18,000 feet, in places becoming 
very oarrow and steep. The pathway 
here is traced through a gigantic vertical 
glacier for two miles. 

The Central Tianshan 
colossal branches in all directions and 
may be divided into three different 
parts: The mountain system of Borok- 
horo, which at its northern end is called 
Djungar Alatau; Aletau Zaily with the 
ridge of Kungei Tau, that runs north 
from the lake Issik Kul: and a whole 
system of mountains to the south of 
the lake Issik Kul. The first two form 
the valley of the river Ili, famous for its 
fruitfulness and rich mountain resources 


spreads Its 


vriter indicating the location of the Tianshan range in relation to the adjacent 


lerrilortes 
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The mountains of Khan Tengri divide 
the people into three distinetive groups 


The southern and south-eastern lands 
are populated by a Turkish race, 
Kashgar Sarts. They are of Sunite- 


Moslem faith, and are a settled people. 
Towards the north-east between the 
State border and the main mountain 
ridge, dwells a Mongolian 
Kalmucks and Sibo of Pagan-Buddhist 
religion. These are partly settled and 
partly nomads. To the north and 
north-west are the Kirghese, Turko- 
Mongols. This people are nomads of 
Sunite-Moslem faith. Here also are 
Russian settlers—Cossacks and peasants 
who emigrated some time during the 
last century. In towns and settlements 
among the others the Sarts will always 
be found, with the exception of the east 
where the population is mainly composed 
of Chinese and Manchurians. 

The appear to be the most 
cultured people of this region. They live 
in well-established settlements (Kishlaks) 
and are noted as good horticulturists. 
Owing to the hot continental climate 
they are obliged to irrigate their lands, 
though thejr system of irrigation is a 


race ol 


Sarts 


and 


make 


sell carpets, woolen goods and articles 


very primitive one. They 
of silver, copper and iron. These, how- 
ever, are not of a very high quality 
The Kashgar Sarts are religious fanatics, 
and their history during the last three 
centuries has been one of continuous 
struggle with the Chinese for indepen- 
dence. The last insurrection which began 
in 1931 has not vet been quelled. 
Entirely different in character are 
the Sibo and their kin that dwell on the 
northern slopes of the Central Tianshan. 
and also in the north-eastern corner of 
Borokhoro, which is under Chinese 
rule. These tribes are still at the stage 
of extreme primitiveness. Their know- 
ledge of agriculture is only enough to 
meet their needs, and with the 
exception of cheap felt and leather 
manufacturing they have no_ trade 
whatsoever. Their main occupation is 
cattle-breeding. Here capital is 
mated not by precious metals or cur- 
rency, but by the number of practically 
horses which wander about 
feeding in the 


own 


esti- 


untamed 
in thousands 
pastures. 


natural 
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\ little higher in human development 
ive the Kirghese, kin tothe Sibo but of 
different religion. A Kirghese is a 
nomad in the full meaning of the word. 
He will spend the winter somewhere in 


2 mountain valley or on the banks 
of the river Ili. There he has built 
i place for his eattle, a bit of land 


Sometimes 
for himself, 


surrounded by a clay wall. 
he will have a wooden hut 


hut in most cases he lives in the same 
tent (Yurta) with felt roof that he uses 
for his home during all seasons of the 
vear. With the spring’s arrival he 
begins to move from one place to 


another looking for pastures for his 
cattle, and gradually getting higher up 
in the mountains. There he dwells all 
summer until the first speli of cold, 
when he will turn back, down the hills, 
stopping here and there, and_ finally 
reaching his winter quarters. For some 
vears it has noticed that the 
Kirghese show a leaning towards agricul- 
ture, though their main occupation is 
still cattle-breeding. 

Among old customs that still survive 
one is the stealing of a future 
sometimes with the secret consent 


been 


man’s 
wife, 
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of the Throughout the long 
summer, seven or eight months, 


nomads spend much of their time on 


parents, 
these 


horseback, hunting or exhibiting then 
skill. They also—particularly groups 
known as Auls—amuse themselves with 


what they call Baranta, an open form 
of horse-stealing. While a herd of 
horses are feeding peacefully in one o! 


the wild pastures, and the herdsmen 
are half asleep, a party of raiders 
swoops down upon them and in the 


confusion generally succeeds in driving 
the horses away, while the unfortunate 
herdsmen rush after them shouting and 
firing their guns more or less at random. 
So far from these actions being thought 
discreditable, a successful raid means 
a good deal of local honour and glory. 

There are a number of Chinese and 
Manchurians in the Tianshan country, 
as well as Russians. The latter have 
been responsible for introducing a 
measure of western culture. 

The soil of the slopes and valleys 
does not require any kind of manuring, 
especially in the valley of Ili. The 
black earth of the mountain slopes is 
two to three feet thick, and in the open 
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vallevs, where the soil is like sea ooze, 
it is from five to ten vards. The same 
kind of soil covers the plains of Turkes- 
tan and Bukhara and produces cotton 
of an extraordinary size. These lands, 
however, during the dry season demand 
irrigation and at the present time have 
suffered from drought, mainly because 
of lack of funds. Because of this, only 
one-sixth of the rich land of the plains 
is used for 
cultural purposes. 
In the eastern part 
of the valley of Ili is 
grown a splendid 
kind of grape-vine. 
The wine produced 
from this grape ts 


much like 


agri- 


very 
sherry. The west- 

ern side of the 

valley is especially 

famous for its 

apples, which are 

supposed to be 

the best in the 

world for their 

aroma, flavour and jo piip of ; alieai 
large size. It is the Astan 





omads almost 


A 
quite obvious that fruit-growing has tre- 
mendous possibilities. {mong other 
products is the rose of Kazanlik from 


extracted an oil of excellent 
Specialists have also noted the 


which ts 
quality. 
quality of the wild flax found on the 
This flax 


northern mountain slopes. 
, reaching 


is of «a verv unusual height 
15 feet during the summer. 


A most interesting example of the 
minerals of Tian- 
shan Is the SO- 


called Azeterite, a 
brick-like, porous 


substance, sandy 
coloured and 
odourless. This 
mineral is found 
mainly on the 
south-western 
coasts of Lake 
Balkhash. \zete- 


rite contains 
naptha and other 
having only 
2 per cent of non- 
burning elements. 
This 


oils, 


makes it 
ashless. 
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qualities 
using it for the 


Because of its fast-burning 
the nomads when 
of fuel, mix Azeterite 


earth, which slows down the combustion 


As to its 
theory On the 
hash 
which rising to the surface of the 
is carried, with broken 
and other flotsam, by the predominating 
winds towards the shallow 
where it Is deposited 


purposes with 


there is a possible 
Lake Balk- 
crude oil, 
lake 


reeds 


origin, 
bottom ol 
there Is au species ol 


together 


north-east 
opposite shore, 
1 to 


siderable area. 


inches deep and covers a Con- 


The animal world of this country ts 
extremely varied, and its description 
would require a whole book. From this 
hunters’ paradise is sent to all parts of 
the world furs of foxes, mustela 


squirrels, ermines Putorius 
both 


martens 


martes 


erminea) ete. Many a home of 

the New and Old World is made 
luxurious with tiger skins from Ili or 
the Teves region. You mav often find 


as well, on rare specimens in the large 


zoological miuseulis Ol Kurope, the 
following laconic notes: ‘‘From = Balk- 
hash,’ “From Alakul.’’ **From Marin.’’ 

In the wilderness of the plains of 
Balkhash and Djungar vou may still 
see herds of wild horses, **Khulans,’’ 


Ceneral 
was 


known as the horses of 


General Prejewalsky 


also 
Prejewalsky 
the renowned explorer of Central Asia 
Tibet, Khun-Lun and Mongolia. This 
pioneer-traveller was able to catch a few 
of these and successful in 
breaking them in and training them to 
serve in many of his scientifie expedi- 


horses wis 


tions. 
There is another type of horse which 


is called Targaut. It is found on the 


pastures of the Central and Eastern 
Tianshan. This horse Is a very food 
beast,—well built and = exceptionally 
strong. Although famous amongst the 


horsemen of this part of the world, it is 
too sensitive to the heat and is good 
if brought down for taming when 
months old 


only 
SIX Or seVen 
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A\n International Park 


By Ernest C. 


HEY have been called the Lakes 
ol Vérendrve, for it was Pierre 
Gaultier de la Vérendrye who 
first made them known. They lie beyond 
the Great Lakes—almost mid continent 
a maze of waters of unmatched 
beauty and romance. Save for the short, 
swift course of the Pigeon tiver, these 
though flowing first westward 
Lake of the Woods and Lake Win- 
nipeg, are part of the Arctic watershed. 
They form the cross-roads of a continent, 
an immemorial link between the St. 
Lawrence, the Mississippi, the Saskat- 
chewan and the Nelson. No one knows 
what prehistoric explorers had passed 
that way or how many waves of migra- 
tion. The Ojibwas themselves had only 
recently established themselves, when 
La Vérendrye, skirting the north shore 
of Lake Superior, arrived at the village 
of Grand Portage late in the summer 
of 1731. 
It was Ochagach, an 
Thunder Bay, who drew 


canoe 


waters, 


to 


of 
charcoal 


Ojibwa 
the 


OBERHOLTZER 


map on bireh bark by which La Véren- 
drve found his way westward. The 
route was already an ancient one, worn 
by the feet of countless native travellers. 
The explorer, finding himself unabl 
that first year to proceed beyond Grand 
Portage, sent his nephew and his eldest 
son across the nine mile trail from Lake 
Superior to the upper waters of Pigeon 
River and thence to Lac la Pluie—the 
Rainy Lake of today. There, near the 
present town Fort Frances, the two 
vouths wintered among friendly Ojyibwas. 
Thus began the tragic vears of achieve- 
ment and high for which the 
Vérendrves are justly famous. 

No wonder that two hundred years 
later in August, 1931, the village of 
Grand Portage was celebrating the 
anniversary of La Vérendrye’s arrival. 
Citizens of both Canada and the United 
were gathered together do 
homage to the imperishable exploits 
of that gallant Canadian and the four 
hardy sons whom he dedicated to the 


of 


purpose, 


States to 
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search for the The chiet 
speaker was a well-known Canadian, a 
recognized authority on La Vérendrve. 

Grand Portage, still an Indian village. 
lay almost unchanged since the days of 
the explorers, facing the sparkling bay 
of Lake Superior and encircled bv ra | 
tier of lofty granite hills. White- 
washed log strung for a mile 
along the of the shore, had 
replaced the wigwams of old. A tiny 


western sen 


houses, 


crescent 


church nestled in the foot-hills. An 
ancient pier of the North West Com- 
pany, 365 feet long, had just been 


reconstructed by public subscription on 
the very timbers of the original structure. 
And a small Indian museum had been 
established to house the relics of those 
earlier days. 

“All the water communications and 
all the usual portages along the line 
from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods, and also Grand Portage from the 
shores of Lake Superior to the Pigeon 
River, now actually used, shall be 
free and open to the use of the citizens 
and subjects of both countries”. These 
are the very words of the solemn 
Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 and 


as 
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thev apply to the canoe route charted 
by Ochagach and explored by La 
Vérendrye, which meantime had become 
the international boundary now 
established between Ontario and Minne- 
sota. A nine mile portage, lying wholly 
within Minnesota, and with it all the 
waters and portages along the boundary 
are guaranteed for all time to the use 
of both peoples. The treaty is a land- 
mark in the relations of these two 
friendly neighbours significant not only 
of their cooperation for future peace but 
also of the unique character of the lake 


as 


region through which the boundary 
passes. 
What lies beyond the rock-bound 


north shore of Lake Superior and those 


granite hills of Grand Portage? What 
indeed but more portages and more 
“water communications” ? No one 


knows how many thousands of connected 
lakes and streams converge upon Rainy 
Lake. Beginning at North Lake, 30 
miles from Lake Superior, the Rainy 
Lake watershed spreads out in the two 
countries like a great open fan, involving 
an area more than half as large as the 
Province of New Brunswick and larger 
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The ; H) 
than the states of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island combined. 
Through the middle runs the _ inter- 


national boundary, a water boundary 
all the way except at three points 
Swamp, Bottle and Beatty portages 
where the line departs from the main 
water-course, crosses three short pieces 
of land, and follows parallel waters that 
presumably formed the route of La 
Vérendrye 

From Grand Portage to Fort Frances 
the shortest. route is more than 200 miles 
long. Including the tributaries in both 
countries, there are thousands of miles of 
canoe waters. If it were not that the lakes 
le at varying levels, with rapids and 
waterfalls between, the whole region 
might be taken for a vast inland archi- 
Its larger lakes are dotted with 
wooded islands. The smaller lakes seem 
but bays among larger islands. 

To enter the region is to enter the past. 
Kiverywhere the Archaean granite of 
the ice age uprears its clean foundation. 
The intricate lakes are mere basins in 


’ 
pelago 


this structural granite. The luxuriant 
vegetation has largely, through the 


had to ereate its own ground 


Ace 
uges, 


covering of humus. The very pines 
frequently grow out of the crevices of 
the granite. And such pines as they 
are! This is the last of the white pine 
belt that once extended far south into 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Never 
shall I forget the spectacle twenty five 
giant white pines 
Quetico lakes in 


vears ago of the 
between Jean and 
Ontario. 

The characteristic animal of the 
region is that Pleistocene contemporary 
of ours—-the moose. If ever there was 
a prehistoric looking creature among the 
North American animals of today, the 
moose, with his ungainly gait, his camel’s 
hump, his mule ears, his hippopotamus 
snout, his sloping hind quarters like 
those of a giraffe, and yet withal his 
imposing antlers and magnificent stature, 
takes the prize. This is his ideal habitat. 
I saw as many as 44 in one day’s travel 
in 1909. The almost semi- 
aquatic in habits. He finds food both on 
land and in water and revels in the lakes 
and streams of this forested lakeland. 
His picture appears in the ancient 
Indian pictographs that are found on 
the rocks in widely scattered places 


moose Ls 
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indian pictograpis are found on the rocrRs tn & idely scattered places This example ts now submerged 


hy the logging dam on Quetico Lake 
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throughout = the Yet the old 
Indians declare, apparently with 
reason, that over long periods in the 


region 


rood 
Loot 


past there have been times when the 
moose for some unaccountable reason 
disappeared altogether. 

The illusion of the past is made 


complete by the presence of the Indians. 
There are 14 reservations on the 
Canadian side of the Rainv Lake 
watershed alone. The Indians roam 
all over the region, gathering berry and 
wild rice fishing, hunting and 
trapping as of old. They are as much 
a part of the wilderness as any of its 
creatures. None is more sensitive to 
the encroachments of civilization. They 
are natural conservationists, knowing 
better than any other people how to 
make economic use of wild lands without 
depleting the resources. All nature is to 
them an animate thing, with which 
they live in closest intimacy, and their 
whole social life is built round its 
creatures. Nearly all are still pagans, 
practising their old rites. They have a 
rich fund of song and story. In spite 
of all that they have suffered through 
contact with white men, they retain a 
philosophy of their own and _ practice 
an art of harmonious living that few 
white men ever achieve. 

I remember coming upon a group of 
their birch bark wigwams in the stillness 
and vastness of an early November 
evening. The streams were still open 
and I had paddled. The air was frosty, 


crops, 
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The wig- 
twisted pines 
were glowing 


with stars 
among 


ridge, 


the sky 
Walls, 
near the top of a 


agleam 
clustered 


with firelight like conical Japanese 
lanterns. Their streamers of smoke 
rose from the lodge poles against the 


darkened mirror of the sky. A man 
was singing the descending phrases of 
an Indian and childrens’ 
intermingled in undertones of measure- 
contentment. It was ; 

why the early French travellers, amiable 
and song-loving, won the hearts of the 
Indians. 

In 1908 the late Arthur Hawkes of 
Toronto came to Minnesota in_ his 
capacity as Publicity Director for the 
Canadian Northern Railway, urging 
that a portion of northeastern Minnesota 
be set aside for the perpetuation of the 
moose and promising similar action in 
Ontario. The call met an enthusiastic 
response. Almost by magic, without 
exchange of a single word between the 
various governments, Ontario 
lished Quetico Provincial Park in the 
spring of 1909 and almost simultaneously 
President Theodore Roosevelt — pro- 
claimed Superior National Forest just 
across the border. The first was a solid 
tract of one million acres in the vicinity 
of Hunter’s Island, lying between the 
boundary and the Canadian Northern 
Railway. The other embraced the best 
of the Federal lands in a total area of a 
million and a half acres. 


song voices 


easy to see 


less 


estab- 
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health recreation 


greatel 


then, and 
seekers In evel numbers, 
of thousands of them in all, have been 
visiting the lakes and = then 
tributaries in both countries. The region 
has steadily grown in popular affection. 
In 1930 the the United 
States, in to nation-wide 
demands, enacted a law applying to all 
the Minnesota portion of both the 
tainy Lake and the Pigeon River water- 


Since 


tens 


bn re ler 


Congress of 


response 


sheds. The law recognizes the prepon- 
derant social values of the area and, 
with a view to preserving waterfalls, 


rapids, beaches, wooded shores and 
islands in a state of nature, forbids all 
further exploitation of the lakes and 
streams. No shore line timber may be 
cut and no changes made in the natural 
levels of any of the waters. Moreover, 
since many of the lands in the area had 
unfortunately passed into private hands, 
the Federal government is re-acquiring 


title as rapidly as possible and will 
eventually own a tract of some five 
million acres at an expense of many 


millions of dollars. This will give com- 
plete control of all the lakeland of 
northeastern Minnesota. 

Meantime, as early as 1927, friends of 
the border lakes in both countries 
formulated a plan for the public protec- 
tion of the entire area. It was recognized 
that the glory of the region lies in its 
lakes, that these lakes extend far beyond 
the boundary in both countries, and that 
some understanding for uniform treat- 





-~ 


ment is desirable in order to establish a 
vast wilderness sanctuary “a section ol 
the original North America commen- 
surate with the unique character of the 
region and the the people. 
It was not proposed to disturb the 
jurisdiction on either side but, with the 
consent of all parties, to negotiate a treaty 
laving down certain fundamental princi- 
plesforthe protection of the entire Rainy 
Lake and Pigeon River watersheds and 
such other adjacent lands of similar char- 
acter as either country may see fit to add. 
To that end a temporary international 
organization was founded in 1927 and 
named, in honour of the existing 
reserves in Ontario and Minnesota, the 
Quetico-Superior Council. 

The movement has grown rapidly in 
popular support. Both the Canadian 
and the American Automobile Associa- 
tions were among the first to endorse 
it. All the leading national conservation 
organizations in the United States are 


needs of 


its active advoeates. In addition, the 
entire national bodies of both the 
Canadian and the American Legion 


the area be dedicated 
international 


have asked that 
under the treaty as an 
peace memorial to the service 
both countries who served as comrades 
in the world war. Finally, in June, 
1934, President Roosevelt created an 
official Quetico-Superior Committee to 
hasten the consolidation and complete 
the Minnesota portion 


men of 


protect ion of 
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of the lakeland pending such similar 
ction as May seem fitting to Canada. 
Fortunate the land that still possesses 
Out of mechanized America 
an unsatisfied longing for 
glories of primitive forest and 
The trend is all away from the 


back to 


where 


wilderness! 
today 
the lost 
stream. 


COLCS 


crowded road-infested areas 
the unspoiled “silent 
nature can be enjoved in all its original 
prolusion Northern Minnesota and 
even more Ontario possess together in 
their border lakeland = a 

resource of priceless value. The market 
lies to the south. There are 25 million 
people living within a radius of some five 
hundred miles of Rainy Lake. We 


have seen the changes in travel wrought 


places,” 


monopoly 


by the motor car in the past twenty 
five vears. It remains to be seen what 
will be the effect of the aeroplane. kverv 


ake ol the horde region is a potential 


landing for planes equipped with 


robin « 
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The cities are 
month to 


pontoons. being brought 
closer month by the wilder- 
ness. Shall we be able by foresight and 
wise planning to perpetuate “the tome 
of the wilderness” in this rare 
which means so much to the song and 


region 


story of both nations, or must we consign 


it like so much in the past to ugliness 
and oblivion ? 

These delectable Lakes of Vérendry 
“where things that own not man’s 


dominion dwell’, are a rich laboratory of 
the Phev have historv. in 
the past tor both countries What the, 
is limited onl 


past. ranch 


mean in the future 


mia 
by the vision and will of the two peoples 
Seldom has there been such an oppor- 


tunity for a new community of interest 


one that promises so much for the 
health, wealth and happiness 0 two 
friendly neighbours and as an exampk 
ol friendly cooperation to the w rid 
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Canada and the University City 


By Donatvo W. BucHANnan 


OVEMBER has opened with a street. into every doorway, mingle with 

fresh gust of wind down the the voices of pedestrians, the gossip of 

Boulevard St. Michel and a students in corner cafes, and, more 
whirl of ruddy tinged foliage across the distantly, with the cries of young 
square. The Latin Quarter and its children, playing with balls and rolling 
attendant buildings of the University hoops along the pathways of the park. 
of Paris are teeming with students; for Green motor buses turn the cornet 
a month and more, now, they will be past the Odeon theatre and crash, with 
at their liveliest. Young men and sereaming brakes, to a stop at the 
women hurry past to classes and lectures, Place de Luxembourg. The  home- 
here towards the Rue St. Jacques, there tending crowd collects at the curb. 
towards the Boulevard St. Germain and Waiting passengers clamber on. This 
the colonnades of the School of Medicine. bus, labelled “Cité Universitaire,” 
Round their steps flit the first leaves gathers a group, no less varied, indivi- 
of autumn, but, beyond, in the Luxem- dual and motley than the rest. 
bourg Gardens, the flowers, especially The late afternoon has already sect 
the gay, red geraniums, stand still a flamingo tinge to the grey atmosphere, 
brilliant in long formal rows beside the while, bevond over tree and roof, the 
trees. Everywhere there is a constant dull, busv roar of the city has become 


din of traffic. suddenly less raucous and more subdued. 
Tramears, autobuses and — taxis, Rumbling noisily, with the continual, 
rumble, now speedily, now congestedly, irritating timbre of steel rubbing on 


up the Boulevard St. Michel. The — steel and the jar of thick tires on rough 
reverberations, rushing down every pavement, our packed Parisian autobus 


SI 
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, ” 
threads a crooked path. like a line ina 
cubist drawing, southwards along nar- 
row streets of high houses, lodgings 
apartments small shops The Boule- 
vard Rovale ts passed, the Prison of 


the Santé, from which (Alphonse Daucdet 
blufi 


mace by sheer nm notorious escipe 


and the fifteenth 


not so manv vears ago 
arrondissement of small middle class 
flats and skilled artisans’ quarters 1s 
now full about one 

One mile, two miles. To the right 
are the vards of the steam railway to 
Gentilly then more cobblestone streets 
and an open area Those trees t hi 
turf and earth roads, are not vet the 
suburbs They are but the Pare Mont- 
sourts, flanked here by a = group. of 
modern, structurally designed, cream 
and vellow houses. These are artists’ 


studios. There is quite a heavy gradient 
ahead and the bus wheezes to the top 


and subsides. ‘‘Terminus, terminus,” 
vells the conductor and the remaining 


passengers hurrv ACTOSS the wide boule- 
To the right are derricks 
the left Gothie 


vard ahead 


and seaffolding, to 


exotic buildings 


towers anda strange, 


“Cité Universitaire.” he cries and the 
almost Spanish structure, several steps 
down the avenue, with = its pergolas 
ana flower boxes in the windows, Is 
the “Fondation Canadienne,” the Cana- 
dian House 

Situated on the Boulevard Jourdan, 
at the edge of the city of Paris, the 
group of seventeen French and foreign 
houses, known as the University City 


gives dormitory accommodation to about 


two thousand students, and some day 


will accommodate three thousand. New 
buildings are being planned and the 
surroundings, still rather crude and 


ragged, are to be gardened and improved. 
Eventually much of the residential life 


of the various classes of foreign and 
French students in Paris will centre 
here. 


The history and conception of the 
University City is of date. In 
1919, the French government began the 
demolition of the fortifications which 
1844 had surrounded modern 
For generations, the city had 


recent 


since 


Paris. 
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itself up within this belt of walls 
a result, had evolved its charac- 
svstem = ol crowded, uniform 
narrow high apart- 


Now 


buat 
and, 
teristic 
boulevards 
ments and restricted squares 


as 


streets, 


on 


the site of the fortifications great 
municipal residential flats were to be 
erected. Near the Orleans Gate three 
bastions were razed and the area 


cleared was reserved for the ambitious 
project of a residential and recreational 
students in Paris 


formed, 


centre Tol 

(‘ommiuttees 
ment, university and private members 
appointed, and then, with the aid of 


were govern- 


ten million franes donated by a rich 
industrialist of France, Emile Deutsch 
de la Meurthe, the first group of five 


buildings, four dormitories and a central 
hall, was erected in 1925 for the accom- 
modation ol French students. M 
Deutsch de la Meurthe had previously 
offered the sum for the bettering 
student conditions, the Rector 
the University of and Senator 
Honnorat, then Minister of Public 
Instruction, had persuaded him to 
allow it to be used in this fashion. In 


ol 
to ol 


Paris, 


{ 
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1926, the Canadian 
House, built principally through the 
generosity of Senator J. M. Wilson of 
Montreal, was opened by the Prince of 
Wales. It the original 
French foundation and had the distine- 
tion of being the first foreign dormitory 


the very next veal 


stood beside 


to be constructed 

The idea of such a university 
was not new. The medieval Universit 
of Paris had its hostels but they decaved 
and the residential 
college system did survive. Yet 
the tradition remained and the modern 


Cit 


later uges 


with 
not 


scheme, although different in arrange- 
ment, nevertheless has its roots in the 
past. 

While cherishing, without proof, the 
storv that Charlemagne founded it, the 


University of Paris is vet most ancient, 
lor it the University 
Bologna the distinetion 
being the oldest institution of higher 
learning in) Europe. No one knows 
when students first came t the 
feet of scholars in the early city of the 
Capets but documentary evidence indi- 
cates that the first in medieval 


shares with ot 


in Italy of 


to sit a 


college 
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Paris was founded by an Englishman, 
Josse de Londres, in 1180. 
By the first half of the thirteenth 


century, Sixty colleges had been erected 
in and round the sacred hill of St. 
Cienevieve on the left bank of the Seine. 
These were at first simply hostels, 
either privately or eeclesiastically main- 
tained, but late they became teaching 
They included, to mention 
a Seotch college. 


(lis- 


centres also. 
only 
an Irish i 


the most famous, 


Lombard and. three 





Le Le ( 4 i ) nolee 
roi ct ai } an ; sch 
gned his S Four nm. er 

’ 1033 Ili rb el by 
rougnoul tn rid ‘ particular 
; Fray ‘ er ; , 
‘ et Ru 1/ ry hat do? 
irise from the functions and constru 
fron of the butldine have been elimi 
Bot} isemer nad foundatio» 
¢ ; j pensed wn ind ai 
” r if pr r ’ ner 
f irs 
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tinguished Scandinavian col- 
leges. Rabelais refers 
ingly to the noted institution, 
founded by the Bishop ot 
Rouen, in which Calvin was 
later to be an undergraduate, 
as ‘that lowsie Colledge, which 
they call Montagu.” 
Regiments of joyous youths from all 
(‘hristendom for centuries studied here, 
made merry fought, and at 
times even defied the civil power until 
university and municipality became 
involved in prolonged and = anxious 
feuds. When the medieval renaissance 
passed, the decayed but the 
university lived on. Eventually after 
the French revolution, the colleges 
disappeared and “mother 
university” reigned supreme. 


scath- 


begged, 


schools 


completely 
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Since I91S the student “nations” 
have returned to Paris again. Crowds 
of every colour, from North and South 
America, Africa and = Asia, and all 
Kurope mingle as never before on the 
Rue St. Jacques, the Place of the 
Sorbonne and the Boulevard St. Michel 
he majority of those matriculated 
still come from the French lvcees and 
provineial universities and with them 
come a new element, those eager voung 
French-women in search of a literary 
medical legal even diplomatic 
or financial training 

It was natural that the Hon 
hilippe Roy, then Canadian 
High Commissioner and now 
Minister in Paris, should, as 
soon as the French govern- 
ment had offered free grant< 
of land on the site of the 
proposed University Citv, have 
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obtained an option on the ground next 
the French foundation and persuaded 
Hon. J. M. Wilson, Dominion Senator 
from Montreal, to finance the erection 
of a dormitory. Other Canadians, 
mostly from the province of Quebee, 
contributed towards the furnishing ol 
the bedrooms, and M. Vanier, a Cana- 
dian architect, in collaboration with a 
Parisian associate, gave his” services 
voluntarily towards the designing of a 


1) room residence for men 












Left Giistening tn tl 
fone-worrk, the Spanish Col 
oC stands completed in 
rounds which adjoin the site 

fhe Droposed Fran: 
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‘A vision of Spain.” some observers 
have called the finished house, but the 
architectural style is, in reality, quite 
within the modern French developments 
of stucco and concrete design. There is 
strict simplicity of treatment; the masses 
of the building are broken only by the 
small window balconies, while a suspicion 
of the classical orders is preserved in the 
luting below the eaves. 

Each student possesses a bed-sitting 
room, large and comfortably furnished 
with a substantial table, bookease and 
chest of drawers. A couch arrange- 
ment, built against the wall, is used as 
a bed at night and as a sofa by day. 

Breakfast of coffee and rolls is served 
in the long corridor facing on the 
terrace. Opposite this is a large and 
spacious salon. Featured in its decora- 
tion are formalized maple leaves on 
window curtains and lighting fixtures. 
This room serves iis lounge, library and 
concert hall. In the evening, an ampli- 
fier connected to the telephone circuit 
ean be switehed over either to the 
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Opera or to other State Theatres in 
Paris 

The director of the Canadian House 
is M. Firmin Roz, an historian who, in 
1925. was Director of the National 
Office of the Universities and Higher 
Schools of France. M. Roz was born 
in Limoges in IS68. He has a sound 
regard for that typically French form 
of community recreation, the academic 
lecture and salon reception and this 
form of entertainment, under his guicd- 
ince, has become the rule in the Cana- 


dian House. The “‘immortals’” of the 
French Academy sometimes yrace his 
receptions and lesser literary and 


iendemiue personages abound. 
The average age of the Canadian 
students in residence is usually between 


twenty-seven. Some 


twenty-five and 
ruture extension of the house may 
permit the accommodation of women 
students, since the French, United 
States, and Danish pavilions already 
provide dormitories lol both SeXCSs 


although at present facilities at the 
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Canadian House are limited to men. 
The majority of the residents are post- 
graduate students in the languages and 
sciences, or artists finishing their training 
in the Paris academies. Mostly they 
are French-Canadians but there are 
always a few English-Canadians and 
sritish subjects from other 
Dominions. Provision is also made for 
the accommodation of several young 
men from the provinces of France, who 
may be pursuing higher studies in 
Paris. Their presence much to 
give a European stimulant to the 
atmosphere of the house. 

Although, as part of the University 
City, the Canadian Foundation is 
ultimately under the control of the 
University of Paris, it retains a large 
portion of administrative autonomy. 
The Committee of the Canadian Founda- 
tion, under the Canadian Minister in 
France as president, has, as honorary 


presidents, Hon. J. M. Wilson and the 


sometimes 


does 


rector of the University of Paris, and 
as a committee, one member of the 
French Ministry of Edueation, one 
member of the Catholie Institute, the 


committee 


consulting 
in Canada, and several members of the 
(Canadian colony in Paris. 


president of the 


Thirty to forty Canadian students, 
living together in a could 
never be expected to continue month 
by month without occasional excitement. 
Varied pranks. carrying varied recep- 
have arisen more than once. A 
noted opportunity came one Dominion 
Dav. As France’s national holiday, the 
fourteenth of July, was not far removed 
firecrackers were on display in the shops 
and brilliant soul decided to do 
(‘anada well by stocking the ‘*Fondation 
plentiful supply 


residence, 


tions, 


some 


Canadienne” with a 
for the “First”’. 

After the sophisticated pleasures of 
Paris, such enjoyment came keen. The 
men of the could not wait the 
dawn of day, but on the first hour past 


house 


midnight began to drop crackers from 


the windows on to the lawns. The 
explosions were terrific. Startled faces 
appeared in the French block across 
the vard and lights came on in the 


adjoining Argentine House. 
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Che surroundings explain that which 
followed. The notorious *‘zone,”’ sordid 
agglomeration of squatters’ hovels built 
round the old military zone adjoining 
the now removed fortifications of Paris 
lav, in some of its most wretched parts 
immediately opposite and a few hundred 
feet distant from the grounds of the 
(‘anadian House. Clearance of this noi- 
some district had been delaved owing 
to the difficulties of expropriation and 
transference, while, meantime, crime and 
poverty mixed in equal degree in the 
dilapidated huts and tar-paper shacks. 

When the police, who were always 
on duty in the vicinity, heard the 
explosions, they feared the worst 
Murder, at least, in the ‘‘zone.’’ Whistles 
blew, and a detachment hurriedly 
ippeared from the nearest post. Kven- 
tually they knocked at the door of the 
Canadian House and demanded an 
explanation. None was given. All was 
quiet. No one was about but a few 
students in their night attire, and all the 
participants, French-Canadian — and 
English-Canadian alike had, with sur- 
prising rapidity, forgotten their French. 





(ne hour later, the remainder of the 
giant crackers exploded. Commotion 
again! A reinforced detachment _ of 
“agents de police” hurried towards the 
scene, but the students were now all in 
their beds. 

Next morning the members of the 
Argentine House laid a charge of dis- 
turbing the peace against the residents 
of the Canadian House. The _ result 
verged on a diplomatic incident. The 
Canadian Legation had to interfere. 
The case was kept quiet and the matter 
presumably cleared up without legal 
procedure, although amicable relations 
did not return for a long time between 
the two houses. 

Life at the University City is cheap 
and comfortable, but with aspects strange 
enough at first to the newly arrived 
Canadian. The tariff at the Canadian 
residence is 400 franes the month for bed 
and breakfast. Other meals can be 
obtained, either at private restaurants 
in the vicinity, where the blare of radio 
alternates with arguments of students 
over after-dinner chess and cards, or at 
the temporary cafeteria of the University 
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The Netherlands Foundation, typical example 
f building construction as developed 
mprises the corridors, the adjoining mas 
lo the left ts the Armenian House 
Cty. lo eat at the wooden tables of 


this low, rambling structure is an inter- 
national adventure. Behind and beside 
small, brown Indo-Chinese 


one are 
Japanese, perhaps a few West Africa 
negroes, usually with French com- 


for there no colour barrier 
in France. As for most of the Americans 
and English, you will know them by 
their tell-tale French accent. The Bel- 
Swiss are more difficult to 
distinguish. Occasionally there will be 
a German, up from the Latin 
Quarter with a friend. 

In the basement of the United States 
foundation there also a cafeteria, 
installed by a complaisant house man- 
agement, so that Americans could eat 
as they pleased. The Canadians seem 
to agree with this idea and they are in 


Is 


panions, 


gians and 


come 


is 


the habit of dining at the American 
cafeteria. Belgians and French with an 
extra franc to spare come round also. 


For tea the Canadians prefer to slip 
from their books across the lawn to the 
tea-room in the French Foundation. 


yf * 


fin Holland since the war 


ves 


fie 


uneclionaiist 


ind guile representative 


archtlecture, 


The material is concrete 
windows fhe Student 


Indo-Chinese a indatior 


vith the parallel 


Otherwise, except for the occasional 
lecture or dance in one of the houses, o1 
the vearly exhibit of paintings by the 
the annual Univer- 
association with the 
the district is 


artist-residents, or 
sity City ball, 
other nationalities 
quite likely to be limited. This is 
reasonable, for the wider life of the 
the arts, the theatre, provides 
student's 


schools 
the essential recreations of 2 
sojourn in the metropolis. 
At the end of 1934, nineteen houses 
had been completed and opened. Most 
of these were slightly larger than the 
Canadian unit, although few had indi- 
vidual rooms There were 
three French the original 
“Fondation Deutsch de la Meurthe,”’ 
a residence for students in the agri- 
cultural institute, and the House of the 
French Provinces. The fourteen foreign 
foundations, in the order erection, 
were the Canadian House, the Belgian 


as spacious. 
foundations 


of 


House, the Argentine House, the 
Japanese House, the Indo-Chinese 
House, the United States Foundation, 
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the Armenian Hous the Swedish Hous« 
the Danish House, the Cuban Founda- 
tion, the Greek House, the Netherlands 
House, the Swiss Foundation and the 
College of Spain. The most recently 
constructed buildings are the Monaco 
Foundation and the Franco-British 
College. Although the Prince of Wales 
laid the corner stone of a British House 
some vears ago, sufficient endowments 
for its completion were lacking at the 
time, but now the building has been 
erected through the generosity of Mme 
H. Nathan with the assistance of the 
French government. 

Architecturally, the houses provide a 
world’s fair of modern — styles. \ 
modified type of elassic French brick 
and stone design is to be seen in the 
large Belgian building, while a newer 
version of French tradition in_ brick 
appears 1n the House of the French 
Provinces. 

The United States foundation is as 
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nondescript as any Chicago apartment 
block, but the Cuban, Danish, Swedish 
Greek, Argentine, and Spanish Houses 
fe mtempo- 


show interesting examples ( 
rary national styles. 

The nudist cult in building presents 
itself to as good advantage here as 


perhaps anywhere in Kurope. There Is i 
distinguished sample of Dutch ‘‘fune- 
tionalist’” work in the Netherlands 


House, while the Swiss, in their pavilion, 
have had the famous Le Corbusier as 
architect. These houses with their great 
hare walls. their vast long windows, 
tend to harmonize with the mechanics, 
the sport and the dress of our times. 
Their cleanness of reinforced concrete, 
of glass and steel, eliminating as it does 
the use, prevalent in other buildings, 
of deep, standardised decorations and 
fixtures, has attracted many admirers 
in Kurope and such construction § is 
common now throughout France and, 
particularly, Holland. 
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Krievhoff dre much of his inspiration from the Indians of Caughnawaga This picture Indians o1 
t Iluntine Expedition.” ned hy ¢ Jackson Booth of Ottawa, was painted about 1847 
©) National Museum of Canada 
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Caughnawaga 


By M. A. Peck 


ITHIN « tew miles of Montreal. 
on the southern shore of the 
St. Lawrence River, lies the 
village of Caughnawaga, where 


little 
dwells a remnant of the once powerful 
confederacy of the lroquois, who a few 


decades ago roamed their own wide 
hunting-grounds and were a law unto 
themselves. Today the Six Nations are 
2 peaceful people, inhabiting Reserves 
set aside for their use, most of them in 
(‘anada but some in the state of New 
York. Here they dwell in) somewhat 
dull security and peace, acknowledging 
His Majesty King George V. as then 
vreat chief. 

Qn a glorious winter morning the 
village was astir for it was Sunday, and 
the last peal of the church-bell  sti!l 
quivered on the air, calling the dusky 
congregation to Mass 

The church spire 
stood high above 
the cottages like a 
shepherd watching 
his flock, and be- 
vond the church 
enclosure Lake St. 
Louls, narrowing 
again, rushed wild- 
lv into the = St. 
Lawrence carrying 
on its bosom grent 
sheets of early ice 
to be shattered in 


the surging 
Lachine Rapids 
further down. <A 


log floating 
among the  spar- 
kling ice-floes look- 
ed black on the blue 
watel and out 
over the lake a 
Hight of duck wing- 
Ing its wav to the 
feeding-grounds 
disappeared in the 
distance, 
Slowly we 
dered round to the 


Wwan- 








back of the church for we were expected 
at the Presbytery. The snow had been 
brushed away and lay in crisp whit 
piles beside the path. It transmuted 
the good Curé’s garden into a field of 
glittering diamonds, as far as the walls 
of the old fort that in former days had 
so. often repelled the attacks of the 
Iroquois when they fought with savage 
fury for their homes and their hunting- 
grounds. 

The door was opened by a youthful 
brother, who asked us to come in and 
warm ourselves, an invitation we gladly 
accepted for the air had been nipping 
shrewdly at our ears and noses. 

Inside simplicity reigned, for the 
Fathers, noted in old days 
for self-sacrifice and rigid self-discipline, 
have in no way changed their habits 
and still find heaven and happiness in 
zealously leading 
the souls com- 
mutted to their care 
along the narrow 
path to the foot 


ol the 


vood 


CTOSS, The 
bare pine-wood 
floor, white with 
frequent scrub- 
bings, nnd the 
straight-backed 
wooden chairs gave 
no hint of luxuri- 
ous living. and the 
pictures with which 


the walls wer 
hung were rathet 
emblems — of lives 


of sanctity and in- 
centives thereto 
than 
art. 

Nor did the bed- 


bevond, of 


treasures ol 


root 
which we caught 
a glimpse through 
the half-open doo 
indicate a less 
Here 


plain 


austere life. 
too the 
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crucifix which formed the sole 
ornament led the mind to thoughts of 
self-abnegation and devotion to others. 
While we made these reflections Brothe: 
Sebastian returned to ask us if we 
would attend mass, and we passed into 
the chapel and from thence into the 
ehurch. 

Before us we saw no ordinary con- 
gregation tricked out in Sunday finery. 
Indeed it seemed for the first moment 
as if we had stepped into a convent 
chapel, for the bowed heads of the 
women, who formed the major part of 
the worshippers, were with 
heavy black shawls giving them a nun- 


wooden 


covered 


like appearance. If there were any 
curiosity about the new-comers, (and 
we were assured that every minute 


detail of our appearance would be 
noted for future discussion,) there was 
at least no outward sign of such a thing. 
Quiet eves turned for a moment in our 
direction and as quietly turned away 
again. The devotions were perchance 
of too absorbing a nature to allow of 
a seeing eye, or it may have been that 
Indian would not allow a 
questioning glance. 


courtesy 





As we took our sents a taint odout ol 
incense was wafted towards us. An 
Indian acolyte was swinging his cense1 


before the altar, over which the dim, 
rich colouring of an old picture caught 
the eve. Later we learned that this 


painting, representing the martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian, was the gift of Charles 
XN of France to the early church at 
Caughnawaga, and that it is held as 
one of the treasures of the Reserve. 
The altar beneath it was presented by 
Louis XIV, and after the conquest by 
the English William IV presented the 


large silver bell that announces the 
consecration of the Host. Royalty 
certainly, whether from motives’ of 


policy or interest, encouraged mission 
work among the red men. 

The organist, a blind Indian girl, 
began to play and the singers in no 
uncertain tone showed their desire to 
fulfil their duty faithfully. Among them 
could be distinguished several 
which a_ trifle lusty might 
been quite pleasing. 

After a short, earnest the 
men left the church, the women remain- 
ing behind a little longer. Presently 


Ve Ices 


have 


less 


sermon 
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the deep voice of an old woman was 
raised in prayer, and through we could 
not understand what she said, for 
used her mother tongue, we were struck 
with the devout attention accorded by 
her kneeling sisters. and a 
treble took up the burden, and 
so it swung to and fro for ten minutes 
when the women rose from their knees 
and vanished silently one by one. We 
knew that by this time Monsieur le Curé 
would have laid aside his vestments and 
be waiting for us, so we passed out once 
more through the chapel. 

The Curé was ready with extended 
hand to welcome us, and enquired how 
we liked the picture, being pleased when 
he found that we fully appreciated it from 
an historic as well as from an artistic 
point of view. Ah! if we were “anti- 
quaires’’ he would like to show us some 
other treasures, and he beckoned us to 
follow him to another room. Here, 
from an old book-case, he carefully 
took down the manuscript copy of an 
Iroquois grammar and dictionary com- 


she 


She ceased 


voice 


piled in 1680 by Pére Marcoux, the 
first Jesuit Father who came to New 
France. It was written in a clear bold 
hand, with here and there a page 





scemingly of trial of various inflections. 
Qur minds travelled back to the days 
of long ago when amidst the turmoil of 
sudden hurried journeys and 
hunting expeditions, blinded by the 
smoke of the wigwam fire, chilled by 
the biting blasts of winter, or burned 


attacks, 


by the scorching suns of summer, the 
patient Father had made the deter- 
mined effort through which his sue- 
cessors were enabled to communicate 


more easily with the wild poetic people 
of the woods. Alas! that the volume 
cannot disclose the vicissitudes through 
which it has come. Strange and awful 
would be its revelations. 

But the Curé had more to show us. 
From a desk that once belonged to the 
well-known historian Charlevoix, he 
brought forth a veritable curio, a wam- 


pum belt, sent to the Llroquois of 
Caughnawaga by their cousins the 
Hurons many years ago when their 
church had been destroved by _ fire. 
Wampum, woven in various colours 


and shapes, used to be the method by 
which the different tribes communicated 
news of war or peace. A good specimen 
is now very rare and is accordingly 
highly prized, and this piece is of con- 
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about 


a vard 


siderable interest. It ts 
and three quarters long by six inches 
wide, and is composed of many hundreds 
of beads, some a dull purple and some 
white, one sixth of an inch long. These 
beads were probably made from the 
shells of the unis, or fresh water mussel, 
though it may be that the shells used 
were traded from tribes who dwelt on 
the coast of Virginia, five hundred miles 
topthe south. It is certain that tribes 
living much further north than the 
[roquois were in the habit of sending 
their agents more than a thousand 
miles to the Ciulf of Mexico. to procure 


the beautiful and highly prized shells 
for which that coast is famous. Beads. 
aus everyone knows, were used by the 


Indians long before the advent of the 
white man, but it is not perhaps generally 
known that the beads were laboriously 
made of shells. 

Kvery bead in the wempum was cut 
from the hard shell, ground into shape, 
and then pierced ready stringing 
What a monument to the patience and 
skill of the Indian women who wrought 
the message, as well as to the Fathers 
who had, even at that early date, made 
the worthy of such 
arduous labour 

Woven in with the purple beads which 
the background of the Caughna- 


lor 


Cross appear 


horn 

Wwaga Wampum, is a pattern of white 
beads. This pattern consists ol SIX 
oblong squares, and a church spire 
surmounted by nh Cross, The Message 
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contained in the wampum is as follows: 

. “Let the Six Nations’, (Mohawks, 
Onandagas, Cayugas, Senecas, Tusca- 
roras, and Oneidas, that together formed 
the far-dreaded [roquois tribe.) “build 
up their church, and be steadfast in 
Faith.” 

The church of Caughnawaga has the 
proud distinction of possessing the 
bones of Ta-ka-qui-ta, who may possibly 
he canonized, and if so will be the first 
saint of Indian birth. These bones 
which we were told had already per- 
formed the miracle necessary for the 
canonization, were kept in a glass- 
covered box. With reverent awe the 
good Father told us incidents in’ the 
life of the holy maid whose pure life 
is still held up as an example to the 
young girls ol the tribe 


As we listened a sharp knock sounded 
at the door and a shawled figure entered 
the room. It was WKa-rak-wan-en-ta, 
daughter of the last. and wife of the 
present chief, who came to tell us that 
she would be pleased to have us tuke 
our lunch at her house, and as it was 
ilready past mid-day, we made our 
adieux to our kind friend the Curé. 

Ka-rak-wan-en-ta which being inter- 
preted means Falling-Moonlight : led us 
across the village square to a neat 
cottage, ana pushing open the door 
begged us to enter. We spoke in French 
which she understood but imperfectly. 
Now and again she would drop into 
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her mother tongue which is full of soft 
liquid sounds, long-drawn syllables and 


waving inflections, that make it most 
pleasant to listen to, and reminds one 
in some unaccountable way of the fall 
of leaves in Autumn, or the ripple of 
some woodland stream. 

While we ate our lunch the 
from the neighbouring cottages dropped 
Ka-rak-wan-en-ta’s visitors. 
Silently they seated themselves about 
the kitchen and waited until we were 
ready to converse with them. We were 
much struck with their dignified bearing. 
and the innate courtesy, inherited from 
their ancestors, which forbade that any 
look of curiosity should be surprised on 
their faces. 

We had just finished our meal when 
the Indian school-mistress arrived, and 
a very intelligent and capable woman 
we found her. Her name Ka-nhi-ta, 
(Always-in-mischief), was probably no 
misnomer, for her merry eyes looked 
as though they had sparkled to some 
purpose before the teens were left 
behind. She had come to see if we would 
care to pay some visits in the village 
and to say that if we wished some of 


women 


in to see 


rou Wowse ry r f ; ii ‘ , 
her girls would sing us Indian songs 
at five o'clock. 

We were delighted with both ideas 


and in a few minutes were stepping 
briskly along the road in the teeth of 
a biting wind. the effects of which were 
somewhat mitigated by brilliant sun- 
shine. The snow ground crisply under 
our feet and glittered all around us, 
and in the field beside the road the wind 
sang a gay chanson through the shriv- 
elled leaves of the Indian corn. 

Our first visit was to Ka-wen-i-ta-ke 
(The-moving-Word), the blind organ- 
plaver. We found her, a_ delicate, 
slightly-built girl of about twenty-four, 
sitting meditating. She our 
entrance, and came forward with hands 
extended to know were, her 
face lit up with an expression of lively 
interest. Rapidly she questioned Ka- 
nhi-ta in her own tongue as she lightly 
touched our clothes and faces: .. .‘*From 
Montreal? Who? What for? How 
long?’ and other more personal ques- 
tions, for to the blind girl is accorded 
great license in the matter of gathering 
information. 


rose on 


who we 
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After we had chatted for some time 
she rose and made her way about the 
room in search of some of her beadwork, 
by which she earns a modest living 
Like most of that done in the village 
it proved to be hy no means character- 
istically Indian 

It is, unfortunately, much more paving 
to do poor, cheap work than the fine 
old-st vle embroideries — in porcupine 
quills, beads or grasses, now so rare. 
ven the moceasins of the Iroquois have 
lost their distinctive character and 
eannot be distinguished from those of 
several other tribes. Many of the 
villagers have, however, in their posses- 
sion relics of the old times that make 
the curio hunter envious; elaborately 
embroidered coats of caribou leather; 
curiously carved papoose-boards and 
pipes, and fearsome skull-crackers and 
tomahawks; all showing good honest 
workmanship expressing the tastes and 
primitive art of the Iroquois. 

Ka-wen-i-ta-ke’s room was not hung 
with such trophies, but with grand 
coloured prints and a crayon drawing of 
herself done by a travelling artist in the 
days when her health was good and her 


hair dressed a la mode, and in a cornet 
of the room stood her harmonium on 
which she accompanied herself when 
she sang. 

We next paid a visit to Peter Deer, 
the swift runner who has carried off 
so many prizes at athletic competitions, 
and whose father, Running Deer, was 
also celebrated. The family, a large 
one, was assembled and listening to a 
chapter of the Bible, read by a hand- 
some old Scotchman, for this section 
of the village was strictly Methodist. 
Peter, who had been lately married, 
presented his bride, who though having 
Indian blood in her veins concealed the 
fact under an almost white skin, golden 
hair and Scotch blue eyes, the latter 
being very rare in anyone of Indian 
extraction. All the men appeared in 
their shirt-sleeves, but the women were 
arrayed in blouses of silk, or some 
woollen material, and neat dark skirts. 
The manners of all were most excellent 
and most courteous. 

From Peter’s house we went to see 
the pretty bride of Joseph Johns, where 
we found a good many of the young men 
and women of the village paving a 
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Sunday call. They listened — politely 
while we chatted with Mrs. Johns, and 
when we happened to mention that we 
had never seen an Indian corn-grinder 
several of them volunteered to go and 
bring one from a neighbouring cottage 
to show ls. It proved to he a section of 
a tree hollowed out at one end. Into this 
the Indian corn was put and pounded 
a wooden pestle until it was fine 


coarse kind 


with 
enough to be 
of bread. 
The day was by this time waning and 
we had to return to Ka-rak-wan-en-ta’s 
house where we found the girls assembled 


made into a 


to sing to us 

They greatly desired to sing modern 
French songs, but yielded to our request 
lor something in their own tongue. The 
following verses will serve to show the 
predominence of vowel which 
make the [roquois language resemble 
Italian sung. 


sounds 


when 





Kk nio nia te wa ten ro 
Ka na wa ke to tsi te we, 
Tsie ti ia tken se ra nia 
Ne ti no ron kwa. 


Chorus 
Ka kio ka re non we tion ki 
Ra re nion no ka ra sneha na 
Kon wa ti nen tsi ne son ne ra 
Tine ken te ron. 


While our friends sang, the 
jingle of sleigh-bells sounded nt the door 
that the had flown 


barely to catch 


pretty 
reminding us day 
and that we had 
the train. 


time 


Thanking our hostess for her kindness, 
hurried 


cries of 


and the girls for their songs, we 
into the sleigh and amid soft 
farewell) “You come 
rapidly away 


‘*()-0-ena, o-o-ena,”’ 
‘gain,’ we driven 
through the gathering gloom. 


were 
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Your English friends smoke W. D. & H. O. 
Wills’ Gold Flakes because these cigarettes alone 
measure up to their critical standards of tradi- 
tional English quality . . . fragrant Virginias that 
are always mild and cool .. . “the cream of the 
crop’ in cigarettes that are well and firmly made. 
Canadians with similarly discriminating tastes 
naturally prefer Gold Flakes. 





W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


OLD FLAKE 


GIGARETTES 





Pocket tin of fifty 55 cents CORK TIP OR PLAIN 
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Editor’s Note Book 








Our Contributors 


month’s contributors, Mr 
Turner, Mrs Peck and Mr Buchanan 
ure already known to readers of the 
Journal. Mr Turner is the author of 
several articles on early days in Western 
Canada in previous volumes; Mrs Peck 
Canadian Handicrafts: 
and Mr Buchanan on Waterton Park 
and the Mormons in Canada. General 
lonoff served with distinction as an 
officer of Cossacks in the former Imperial 
Russian army. and intimate 
knowledge of that part of Central Asia 
described in his” article: and Mr 


Ot this 


has written on 


has aun 


()berholtzer has spent much of his time 
for a number of vears in the wild border 


country west of Lake Superior 





( ra 1 V ] ” fF hile in tite Rus ain 


lurke fa 


An International Park 


Mr Oberholtzer’s plea that (uetico 
Park and Superior National Forest, in 
Ontario and Minnesota respectively, 
should be combined into an International 
Park has much to commend it. All that 
treaty between the two 
countries, to which of course Ontario’s 
consent would be needed, or appropriate 
legislation by the United States Congress 
and on this side by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and the Ontario Legislature. Some- 
veral 


Is needed Is a 


thing of the same sort was done se 





vears ago by Parliament and Congress, in 
setting apart the Waterton and Glacier 
Parks, in the Rockies, as an International 
Playground. In_ neither any 
sacrifice of national sovereignty involved. 
The administration of the areas on 
either side of the international boundary 
remains as it is, but care is taken to 
brings into harmony both the regulations 
for use of the Parks by the public and 
also such practical facilities as roads and 
trails. From the larger point of view, 
the project described by Mr Oberholtze: 
offers a simple, inexpensive and very 
appropriate means of accentuating the 
neighbourly relations that all right- 
minded Canadians and Americans are 
anxious to maintain between then 
respective countries. The Quetico- 
Superior Council has already secured 
such support on the United States side 
that favourable action in Washington 
is practically assured. It remains 
to make the Council more definitely 
an international body by adding to 
it the names of a number of influential 
Canadians, and to bring the project 
to the attention of the proper authorities 
in Toronto and Ottawa and secure thei 


case 18 


approval. 


Boundary Country 


(‘omparatively few Canadians have 
oceasion to visit the region along the 
international boundary west of Lake 


Superior, although, like most places, it 
is reasonably accessible to-day with an 
automobile. There is ba good highwav 
between Fort William and Duluth, 
following more or less the shore of Lake 
Superior, and on both the Canadian 
and American sides of the boundary 
roads of sorts, some good, others not so 
good, lead westward to the boundary 
lakes. This country has more of a 
history than some people imagine. Even 
before the days of La Vérendrye French 
explorers had followed the Kaministi- 
kwia route from Lake Superior to Rainy 
Lake; La Vérendrve himself used the 
afterwards famous Grand Portage route, 
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@ He said to me—I never just call 
for a whisky, I know better... 
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@ | said to him—quite right, call 
for Johnnie Walker, there 7s no 
better . .! 





BORN 1820...STILL GOING STRONG...! 
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which runs along the international 
boundary; and many early fur-traders 
travelled from Fond du Lac, where 
Duluth stands to-day, up the St. Louis 
river and by other streams to Rainy 
Lake. From that lake, in fact, three 
portage routes forked to Lake Superior. 


The country -proposed to be included 
in the International Park had _ been 
travelled over in canoes for many 


generations before a railway was thought 
of. Explorers, fur-traders and travellers 
camped on the shores of these lovely, 
rock-bound and listened to the 
eerie voice of the loon, or the drowsy 
muttering of a neighbouring = rapid. 
Along this ancient water thoroughfare 
came General Wolseley in IS7O. to 
suppress the first Riel Rebellion. At 
one time or another it has known 
Boundary and surveyors 
finding routes for railways. Nevertheless 
it is almost as much a wilderness as it 
was a hundred vears ago, and that is 
just what gives it its particular charm. 
It would be difficult to find to-day 
another region so comparatively close 
to great industrial centres, and vet so 
from the atmosphere of modern 


lakes, 


(C‘omimiussions, 


Iree 


life. 
Cartier’s Voyage of 1535 


Although the 400th anniversary of the 
discoveries of Jacques Cartier was 
celebrated last year, this is really the 
significant year. In 1534 Cartier 
explored the Gulf of St Lawrence 
the gateway to Canada; in 1535 he 
discovered the great river of Canada, 
and made his way into the heart of the 
country, visiting the Indian towns of 
Stadacona and Hochelaga that occupied 
approximately the sites of the cities of 
Quebee and Montreal, and surveying 
from the top of Mount Royal the 
threshold of that pathway to the west 
that was to occupy the thought and 
energy of succeeding explorers for the 
next two centuries and more. This 
voyage of 1535 unquestionably 
Cartier’s greatest achievement, and it Is 
on that vovage rather than on the 
voyage of the previous year that his 
fame rests as preeminently the Discoverer 
of Canada. The narrative of the voyage 
of 1535 is an extraordinarily interesting 
document. In it one finds not only a 


Wis 


very complete description of the St 
Lawrence from the Gulf up to the island 
of Montreal, but also a graphic account 
of the Indians that at that time oceupied 
the banks of the river, their manners and 
customs, the nature of their towns, how 
their houses were constructed, their 
primitive agriculture, what they ate 
and how it was prepared, their utensils 
and weapons, their tribal organization, 
and their very friendly attitude towards 
the white strangers 

Police 


Royal Canadian Mounted 


This famous corps, known for many 
vears as the North West Mounted Police, 
was organized in 1873 by the Dominion 
Government, for the preservation of 
law and order in the vast region west of 
Lake Superior and north of the Inter- 
national Boundary. At first it numbered 
less than 200 men, but was subsequently 
increased to about 1000.) Mr Turner 
gives in this number a vivid account 
of the first journey of the Police. 
Haydon, Deane, Steele, Longstreth and 
others have told in books the story of 
their later operations. This handful of 
men have for many years patrolled the 
boundary and kept the peace throughout 
the immense country between the 
boundary and the Arctic. They have 
posts on the shores of Hudson Bay, in 
the Yukon, on the Mackenzie river, on 


Great Bear Lake, on the Arctie coast, 
on Herschell island, and even farther 
north on the great islands of the 


Aretie Archipelago. 


Canada in the Geographical Review 


The January number of The Geogra phi- 
cal Review contains a thoughtful article 
on “The Settlement of the Peace River 
Country” by Henry M. Leppard, of the 
University of Chicago. Mr Leppard’s 
conclusions are somewhat less sanguine 
than those expressed by John M. Imrie, 
of Edmonton, in his article on the 
“Valley of the Peace” in the June, 1931, 


number of this Journal. The same 
number of the Review has another 
admirable article. by Arthur Henry 
Moehlman, of Ohio State University, 


on “The Red River of the North’’, in 
which the writer discusses the influence 


of geographical, economic and other 




















Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
Sixty-fourth Annual Report — 1934 


ASSL RANCES IN FORCE. December 31. 
1934 - ° - : - - . - - $2,748.725.403 
This large amount, the accumulating estates 
of nearly a million Sun Life policyholders. will 
become payable to them or their dependents 
during this generation——a stabilizing factor of 
great social and economic value. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR - - 236,215.90] 


99.25 1.028 


INCOME .- : . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ; | 
DISBURSEMENTS - . . . . . 115.661.302 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBL RSE- 

MENTS - . . : . . ‘ : 13.589.726 


PAYMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES: 


During the year 1934 -  - eC 88. 160.206 
Since Organization - - - - - 888.330.239 
ASSETS = , s . = . e 2 065.378.716 


Bonds: government, municipal, public utility 
and others: stocks, preferred and common; 
loans on mortgages: real estate: loans on Com- 
pany policies: cash in banks, and other assets, 


LIABILITIES - . . ; . . é 651,115.55] 
Almost nine-tenths of this sum represents the 
policy reserve—the amount set aside to guar- 
antee all policy payments as they become due. 


PAID-L PCAPITAL ($2.000,000 


and balance at credit of share- 


holders’ account - . $3.299.728 
RESERVE for depreciation in 
mortgages and real estate . 5.012.619 


SURPLUS - - - - ° 5.950.818 
$14.203.105 


The valuation of bonds and stocks has been made in accord- 
ance with the basis authorized by the Insurance Department 
of the Dominion of Canada, and in conformity with the bases 
authorized by the Departments of Insurance of the various 
Provinces of Canac‘'a, and the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the United States. Policy liabilities have 
been valued by the full net level premium method, a standard 
more exacting than is required under the provisions of the 
Dominion Insurance Act. 


Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 
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PROVINCE of ONTARiO 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Hon. Paul Leduc, Minister 





Recent Publications 
ANNUAL REPORT. VOLUME XLIII. 1934* 


PART 1] PART 4 Kenora and Rainy River Districts 
Statistical Re view aol (ontario s Nineral 
C,eolog ‘ » rs - : oO ~~ ‘ 
Rites im SOGR tee UT OS Manes sind logy of the Straw-Manit u Lake (rea 
4.C. Young with Map No. 43a, by Jas. I Phomeson 
List of Mines VMetallurgies Works ind 
(QJuarries PART 5 In Press 
Mines of Ontario in 1933, by Inspectors of Natural Gas in 1933. bv R. B. Harkness 
Mines 
Mining Accidents in 1933, by Inspectors of Petroleum in 1933, by R. B. Harkness 
Mines p 
*Parts 2 and j are tot “ 
(‘lasses for Prospectors 1933-34. bv | Nl 
Burwasl 


A limited number of mimeographed preliminary reports covering geological field 
examinations in 11 areas during the summer of 1934 are now available. The list follows: 


1. Burntbush River Area, District of Cochrane §. Straw-Rowan Lakes Area, and Recent 
by Robt. Thomsor Developments on Lake of the Woods 
Saganaga Lake, and near Port Arthur, by 
3 Matachewan-hKenogami Gold Area, District Jas. E. Thomson 
of Timiskaming, by W. 8. Dyer 7. The Cat River-Kawinigans Lake \rea 
Michipicoten-Lochalsh and Lochalsh-Missi- District of Patricia, by W. D. Harding 
naibi ‘Areas District of Algoma and Sud- s Developments in the Red Lake Area during 
burv. by FE. M. Burwash 1934, by M. E. Hurst 
; 9. Little Long Lac Area, District of Thunder 
| \ portion of Strathy township, Timagami Bay, by EF. L. Bruce 


Provincial Forest, by W.S. Savage ;' _ 
10. Sturgeon River Area. District of Thunder 


()peepeesway Lake Area, with notes on Bay, by Ek. L. Bruce 
Swayze, Horwood Lake, and West Shining- 11 Mongowin Township and vicinity by 
tree, by H. C. Laird H. C. Rickaby 


For any of the above, the Mining Act, Maps, 
Bulletins or earlier reports on any specific area, 


Apply to 
T. F. Sutherland, 


Acting Deputy Minister, 
S4-B Dept. of Mines, Toronto, Ont. 
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factors in the settlement of this famous 
valley. In this number also Professor 
H. A. Innis, of the University of Toronto, 
reviews at length the ambitious and very 
important work now in course of 
publication under the general editorship 
ol Professor W. A. Mackintosh, of 
Queen’s University, “Canadian Frontiers 
of Settlement.” This is to be in 9 
volumes, and will include Prairie Settle- 
ment, Dominion Lands Policy, Economic 
Problems, Immigration Polhey, Agricul- 
tural Progress Grroup Settlement 
Pioneering, Social Relations and Forest 
and Mining Frontiers 


Conversational Geography 


Phe following flippancies are reprinted 
from the Wall Street Journal They 
borrow such an air of respectability and 
seriousness from their environment, and 
throw such an unexpected light upon 
places which to most of us have quite 
different associations, that it seemed 
desirable to put them before such of our 
members as have not met them in then 
original home: 

Waitress —Hawali, gentlemen. You 
must be Hungary. 

First Customer—Yes, Siam, and we 
can't Rumania long, either. Venice 
lunch ready? 

Waitress —I’'ll Russia to a table. What 
will you Havana ? 

Second Customer—Anything at all, 
but can’t Jamaica little speed? 

Waitress—-I don’t think we can Fiji 
that fast, but Alaska. 

First Customer—-Never mind asking 
anyone. Just put a Cuba sugar in ou 
Java. 

Waitress—-Sweden it vourself. I'm 
only here to Servia. 

Second Customer—Denmark our bill 
and call the Bosphorus. He'll probably 
Kanva. I don’t Bolivia know who I am. 

Waitress-—No, and I don’t Carribean. 
You fellows sure Armenia. 

Joss——Samoa vour wisecracks, is it ? 
What’s got India? You think maybe 
this arguing Alps business ? 

Both Customers—Canada noise. Spain 


in de neck, 
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Sydney's Sesquicentennial 


\ugust of this vear the 
Cape Breton, will 
anniversary of its 


In Julv and 
city of Svdney, 
celebrate the 150th 
birth. It was founded by Joseph 
Frederick Wallet Des Barres, first 
Lieutenant Governor of the Colony of 
Cape Breton, in 1785. After the conclu- 
the War of Independence the 
Government decided to settle 
Lovalists and disbanded 
soldiers in Cape Breton. Colonel 
DesBarres, who had fought with dis- 
tinction under Wolfe, and had afterwards 
prepared the plans for the fortifications 
of Halifax, sent Breton. 
In the spring of 1785 he went to Spanish 
River and energetically set about the 
establishment of a capital for the colony, 
which he named after the then Colonial 


sion of 
British 
a number of 


Was to Cape 


Secretary, Lord Svdney. Two vears 
later, when he returned to England, 
DesBarres deseribed the infant. settle- 


1000 people 
“and opened 


ment as containing about 
“T had contrived” he savs 
a novel source of defraving the publie 
expenses of the colony, viz: the 
mines which now produce to government 
three times the expense ol the establish- 
annually.” So we find Sydney 
associated, nearly a century and a half 
ago, with that very important commod- 


tv which ever since has had so much to 
do with its material prosperity. 


coal 


ment 


Wild Life in our National Parks 


Visitors National Parks 
for many vears have enjoyed the unusual 
experience of meeting bands of bighorn 
sheep or a family of black bear on the 
mountain highways, of playing golf 
under the curious gaze of a herd of 
lordly elk, or of sighting nearby the 
usually timid deer while travelling 
through the streets of mountain resorts. 
Visitors to the parks are 
fear shown 
animals but 
such 


to Canada’s 


First-time 
amazed at the 
by these and 
later become 
almost evervday encounters. 


absence of 
other Wild 


accustomed to 


The increasing tameness of the wild 
animal life in the National Parks is due 
entirely to the sanctuary conditions 
provided by these grent plav- 
grounds. Not only is the beauty of 
mountain, stream, and lake preserved 
in its primeval state, but the flora and 
fauna as well are being conserved for 
the benefit and enjoyment of this and 
future generations by a policy of rigid 
protection. 


SCenIC 


For the information of those who are 
interested in game conservation, the 
following short description of — the 
system of protection emploved by the 
National Parks of Canada is given 
Kach park is divided into a suitable 
number of districts, each of which is 
in charge of a park warden who is 
responsible for fire and game protection, 
and who lives in a good cabin at some 
strategic point within his district. There 
are, for instance, seventeen such districts 
in Jasper National Park and fifteen in 
Banff National Park. Besides the home 
cabin, there are stop-over cabins, about 
fifteen miles apart the trails 
which the warden ts required to patrol 


along 


All home cabins and many of the 
stop-over cabins are provided with 
telephone connection with the Park 
Superintendent's office: they are also 


equipped with fire-fighting equipment, 
and such other necessities as enable 
him to travel on his patrol without 
encumbrances. In the summer he makes 
his patrols on horseback and in the 
winter on snowshoes. In the larger parks 
there is a supervising warden who has 
charge of the warden service under the 


direction of the Park Superintendent. 


A Correction 


The Editor regrets that through 
inadvertence the photographs reproduc- 
ed in the January number to illustrate 
Miss Grayson’s article were not credited 
to the Canadian National Steamships. 
This applies to all except the last 
illustration. 
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territories. 
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CANADA'S EXPORT SERVICE 


The Dominion Government maintains a staff of trade commissioners at strategic 
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export or import trede. They welcome enquiries from Canadian travelers in {their 


Department Trade ~ Commerce. 
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The maps are up-to-the-minute in accuracy, 
showing a wealth of detail, including trade 
routes and distances, ocean currents etc., with 


the maximum of legibility in non-fading colors 
The Pyroxylin finish is markable and washable 
and the surface will not crack nor peel nor 
discolor with age. Solid walnut table base, 
n modern design. Metal parts finished in 
Statuary Oronze 
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it ic 

tise 

class globe at a low price—$10.00, carriage 
extra 

Also available in cradle floor-mounting, 32 
nches high, at $18.50 
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Amongst the New Books 











An Adventure of Iron Men tn a World 
of Iron. The Romance of the Saint 
Maurice Forges By S. L. Irvin 
Three Rivers: 1934 


It Is appropriite that the celebration 


last vear of the tercentenary of the 
founding of Three Rivers should also 


have included something in the way of 


commemoration of the historie Forges 
2a few miles up the St Maurice. The 
storv of these ancient Canadian tron- 
works, which flourished through a good 


part of the French régime and well into 
the British period, was told in an articl 

few and 
more romantic setting 
Among the 


series of 


in this Journal a months ago, 
Is now put into a 
by a citizen of Three Rivers 

numerous illustrations are a 
pictures of examples of the work of the 
Forges, now preserved in the historical! 
museum of the Convent of the Ursulines 


in Three Rivers. 

keverest 1933. By Hlugh Ruttledge. 
Toronto: Musson Book Company 
1934. $7.50 


Fou expeditions have so tar gone out 
The first, in 1921, 
reconnaissance > 


to conquer Everest. 
was in the nature of a 


those that followed in 1922, 1924 and 
1933 have been designed to climb the 
highest of the world’s mountains. This 
handsome book tells the story ol the 


latest attempt. Ruttledge’s party failed 
to reach the summit, but not through 
anv lack of organization or team-work 


or individual abilitv or courage, but 
simply because the weather proved 
impossible. Everest, even Irom i 


climbing point of view, is now recognized 


as a difficult mountain, and to this 
initial problem must be added that of 
extreme height. A few vears ago it was 


thought to be physically impossible to 
reach the summit of Everest 29 000 
feet without the use of oxvgen, .o1 
indeed to get to anvthing approaching 
that height. In 1933 climbing parties 
actually reached 28,000 feet without the 
and established and 


use of oxygen, 
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occupied a camp at 27,400 feet. The 
solution was found in acclimatization, 
spending a certain number of days at 
one camp before climbing higher. The 
story of the 1933 expedition as told bv 
Ruttledge and his companions is con- 
vincing proof that indomitable courage 
and the will to conquer will surmount 
obstacles that appear to he altogether 
bevond human reach. They were 
defeated by the premature coming of 
the monsoon, creating impossible condi- 
tions on the mountain, but they remain 
undismaved. Ruttledge’s last word is 
‘As soon as the Tibetan Government 
gives permission the struggle will be 
renewed, and our successors will use ou 
experience and avoid oul mistakes. 
Surely it is worth while to pursue one 
of the last great adventures which the 
surface of the earth has to. offer.”’ 
And Sir Francis Younghusband, in his 
Foreword to the book, strikes an even 
higher note He looks at che Everest 
adventure as a symbol of the loftiest 
spiritual height of man’s imagination. 
If man can so conquer physical heights, 
by courage and endurance and = un- 
selfishness, those same qualities will 
enable him to overcome spiritual 
mountains. 


La Géogra phir de l' Industrie. Par Raoul 
Blanchard. Préface de Henry Laureys 
Vontreal: Beauchemin. 1934. .50 cts. 


This is another of the admirable 
series of economic studies published 
unde) the “LUSPICes of the Keole des 
Hautes Ketudes (‘ommerciales ol 
Montreal. The book contains’ the 
substance ol lectures hy Professor 
Blanehard at the Sehool in October, 
1933. 


l rois-Riviéres 1535-1933. Quatres Siécles 
d'ITistoire. Par [Abbé Albert Tessier. 
lrois-Rivieres: Le Nouvelliste 1934 


This latest volume in the remarkable 
undertaking issued under the general 
title “Pages Trifluviennes” maintains 
the admirable standard of its 30. pre- 
decessors. No other Canadian town has 
embarked upon so ambitious a program- 
me as this attempt of Three Rivers to 








Notable Travel Books 


at $1.25 per volume 
The McBride Series 


When You Go To London. H.W. Morton 
Come With Me Through France. Frank Schoonmaker 
The Paris That's Not In The Guide Books. Basil Woon 
Spanish Towns and People. Robert Medill McBrid. 
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Frank Schoonmaker 

In Coldest Africa. Carveth Wells 
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Old Glamors of New Austria. Sydney A. Clark 
Adventures of A Tropical Tramp. Harry L. Foster 
Delia Akeley 
Vladimir Zenzinou 


Allan Villiers 


Padraic Colum 


Jungle Portraits. 

The Road to Oblivion. 
Whaling In The Frozen South. 
The Road Around Ireland. 


“Century” Vagabond Series 


Lowell Thomas 
Harry Hervey 


Beyond Khyber Pass. 

Where Strange Gods Call. 
The City of the Sacred Well. T. A. Willard 
The Last of Free Africa. Gordon MacCreagh 
Atolls of the Sun. Frederick O Brien 
In Barbary. FE. Alexander Powell 
Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins. William M. McGovern 
After You, Magellan. James F. Leys, J: 
The Venture Book. Elinor Mordaunt 
Camera Trails in Africa. Martin Johnson 
White Waters and Black. Gordon MacCreagh 
To Lhasa in Disguise. William McGovern 


Vagabonding Through Changing Germany. 
Harry A. Franck 


A Scandinavian Summer. Harry A. Franch 
These popularly priced. modern trave! books are 
handled as a convenience to members by the Publi- 
cation Office Add 15 cents per volume to your 
to 
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NIN CANADIAN 


put into print the long and intricate 
story of its life. The work is divided into 
three series: the first strictly historical ; 
the embracing memotlrs, 
accounts of travel, and other similar 
documents; the third legends, tales, 
poems and other material in’ what 
might be called the embroidery of 
history. Abbé Tessier in the present 
brochure surveys the history of the city 
since its foundation, and of the mouth 
of the St Maurice since it was first seen 
by Jacques Cartier four hundred years 
ago. He has done an admirable piece 
of work, which will interest not 
merely the people of Three Rivers but 
all Canadians. 


second 


one 


La Chasse des Animaux a Fourrure au 
Canada. Par Benoit Brouillette. Paris: 
Libratrie Gallimard. 1934. 30 fr 


M. Gallimard, who is a member of the 
staff of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales de Montréal, makes in 
this book an important contribution to 
the economic geography of Canada. 


He traces the history of the fur trade 


in this country from the time when 
Jacques Cartier first bartered with the 
Indians on Chaleur Bay, down through 
the French period, to the organization 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, its 
rivalry with the North West Company 
and the fusion of the two organizations. 
The greater part of his book. however. 
is devoted to the economic rather than 
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the historical side of the question; the 
habitat of the fur-bearing animals; 
characteristics of the various 
routes of the fur trade: the life of the 
trapper; methods of the trade. Each 
chapter is equipped with a bibliography 
and the book ts illistrated with photo- 
and 


Species; 


graphs, maps diagrams. 


* * * 


From Medicine Man to Medical Man 
Record of a Century and a Half 
Progress in Health and Sanitation 
Exemplified by Developments in Peel. 
By William Perkins Bull. Toronto 
George J. McLeod, Ltd. 1934 


Lhe Perkins Bull Collection. Historical 
Paintings by Canadian Artists talus 
trating Pioneers and Pioneering in the 
County of Peel. Toronto: Privately 
Printed. 1934. 

Of these two books, the 
evidently part of the ambitious attempt 
of Mr Bull to write a complete history 
of the County of Peel, in the Province 
of Ontario. If all other aspects of the 
County's history are to be treated with 
the same thoroughness as its medical 
records, the complete history will indeed 
monumental work. Unfortunately 
no-one lacking Mr Bull’s resources as 
well as his perseverence could hope to 
apply his methods to the history of 
other counties. The book is 
presumably i by-product of Mr Bull's 
Peel County activities. Both are 
lavishly illustrated. 


former is 


be a“ 


second 
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